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THE NEBRASKA QUESTION: A TEN-YEAR 
RECORD, 1844-1854 


BY JAMES C. MALIN 


THE PROBLEM 


a special definition and significance. Prior to 1844 the 

country west of the present Iowa-Missouri-Arkansas 
boundaries had no name except that it was designated in the 
Indian Intercourse Act of 1834, for the purposes of that 
law, as “The Indian Country.” In his first bill for organi- 
zation of the country, Stephen A. Douglas renamed the 
portion included in that measure Nebraska Territory— 
only enough land to make a good state to support the grass- 
land link of the Pacific railroad by way of the South Pass. 
But this bill gave a name to the core of the country which 
was to occupy so conspicuous a role in this decade of United 
States history. The northern and southern boundaries of 
Nebraska fluctuated from bill to bill and from proposal to 
proposal, but the Platte Valley route to the South Pass as 
the route of the Pacific railroad was henceforth central to 
all such planning. 

Perspective upon this history of the Nebraska Question 
was distorted by subsequent events. After the enactment 
of the law of May 30, 1854, by which two territories, Ne- 
braska and Kansas, were organized, the focus of public 


sey term “Nebraska Question” as used here involves 
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interest in the measure and in the country shifted to Kansas 
and the valley of the river of the same name. The original 
focus upon Nebraska, the Platte Valley, and the Pacific 
railroad, was lost in the controversy over slavery—a major 
example of how fanatical minorities of the extreme left 
and right may involve whole peoples in controversies that 
neither extremist party can demonstrate were necessary. 

In consequence of the long and bitter campaign of 
vilification of Stephen A. Douglas, initiated by the extre- 
mists among the antislavery and abolition elements in the 
free states, the motives of Douglas in securing the en- 
actment of the Nebraska-Kansas Bill have been confused. 
Douglas himself was reputed to be a man destitute of moral 
principles, intent only upon satisfying personal ambition, 
with the Presidency as his goal. The repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise was represented as the price he paid for 
southern support for the satisfaction of ambition, along 
with the division of Nebraska into two territories in order 
to deliver Kansas to the southern slavocracy as a slave 
state. Nothing could have been farther from the facts, but 
that was nevertheless the version that was imposed upon 
United States history by the intolerance of these self- 
styled liberals. Through the influence of the slavery issue, 
in the parlance of show business, Kansas stole the show. 
Thus a narrow “frame of reference” interpretation was 
imposed upon the history of the United States—a gross 
distortion that has only been partially remedied during the 
ensuing century. 

The centennial of the organization of these twin terri- 
tories is an appropriate time to restate briefly something 
of the original perspective upon the decade chosen for this 
paper. Nebraska, rather than Kansas, is necessary there- 
fore as the theme of this article on the decade 1844-1854, 
because there was no Kansas as applied to a territory prior 
to May 30, 1854, and scarcely anything of the sort, official 
or unofficial, was even in prospect prior to January 23, 
1854, when Douglas reported his revised bill for the two 
territories, Nebraska and Kansas. Futhermore, during the 
interim between January 23 and May 30, if the name Kan- 
sas was used in connection with the bill, Nebraska usually 
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came first. Even in May, at the time the name of the bill 
was changed officially on the Senate records, the title was 
changed from the Nebraska Bill to the Nebraska and Kan- 
sas Bill, the first eighteen sections applying to Nebraska, 
the second eighteen, identical with the first eighteen except 
for name and boundaries, applying to Kansas. 

The major pioneer work in the re-evaluation of this 
middle period of United States history was done by F. H. 
Hodder (1860-1935), professor of history at the University 
of Kansas. He was unable to finish his biography of Doug- 
las, however, and the full implication of his work has not 
been appreciated. The scope of the reinterpretation sug- 
gested here, however, goes much beyond what Hodder had 
done. The more comprehensive the restudy of this period 
becomes, both in depth and perspective, the more formid- 
able the task appears. Yet the only way to accomplish some 
measure of achievement is to make a sound start toward 
such a goal and keep at it. 


THE DOUGLAS RECORD 


The assertion is usually made that Douglas left no 
personal record of his motives in the enactment of the 
Nebraska-Kansas Act. That position can no longer be de- 
fended. Two items in documentation of his own interpre- 
tation of his purpose are presented here. One of them is 
his Illinois State Fair speech at Springfield, October 3, 
1854. In this he was sufficiently specific for most purposes, 
had not the hostile stereotype been so firmly imposed under 
the emotional stresses of the slavery controversy. Cap- 
tivity to a myth had become so complete as to suspend 
virtually all logical processes of reasoning from facts. At 
that time Douglas pointed out that “Ten years ago I was 
called upon to legislate upon this proposition [the organi- 
zation of Nebraska] ...Should. not this Indian barrier be 
broken down?... [or] are our railroads and highways to 
the Pacific there to end?’ 


lLeavenworth Kansas Weekly Herald, October 13, 1854, reprinted 
from the St. Louis Republican. 
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True, the Douglas campaign for the organization of 
Nebraska and for a line of communications to the Pacific 
had indeed begun in 1844. In accord with the recommenda- 
tion of that year by William Wilkins, Secretary of War, 
Douglas had introduced into the House of Representatives 
two bills: one for organization and one for the establishment 
of a line of military posts to protect travel on the road to 
Oregon. In 1845, in opposition to Asa Whitney’s Pacific 
railroad project, Douglas wrote a letter, printed as a pam- 
phlet and dated October 15, 1845, in which he reviewed 
his ideas: the organization of a strip of territory “suffi- 
ciently wide to make a good state”, “a continuous line of 
settlements from the Mississippi to the Pacific’”’, and a chain 
of railroads to the Pacific constructed with the aid of fed- 
eral land grants to the territories.? 

The reason that Douglas did not pursue the matter 
actively from this date is to be found in the fact that the 
legislature of Illinois instructed the state’s delegation in 
Congress to support the Whitney plan and route, rather 
than the Douglas plan. But in 1849, when Douglas was 
asked to represent Chicago in the St. Louis railroad con- 
vention, he asked his Chicago constituents to act explicitly 
in releasing him from those instructions. This was done, and 
henceforth Douglas was again free to become active in 
furtherance of his railroad and territorial organization 
plans.’ 


THE KANSAS LEDGER 


An intensive study of local western border agitation 
for the decade 1844-1854 as a whole has not yet been done. 
The present author, however, has investigated the few 
northwestern Missouri newspapers that have survived, 
and they have yielded some significant information about 
the thinking of the border men concerning these matters. 
The story of “General” Thomas Jefferson Sutherland and 


2“Atlantic and Pacific Railroad:A letter from Hon. S. A. 
Douglas, to A. Whitney, Esq., N. Y.” Dated, Quincy, Illinois, October 
15, 1845. Typed copy in the F. H. Hodder Papers, University of 
Kansas Library, Lawrence. 

8F. H. Hodder, “The railroad background of the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XII (June, 1925), 5-6. 
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his “perambulation” of Nebraska and plans for settlement 
has been told in an earlier article. In the fall of 1851 the 
Ledger, a newspaper published at the town of Kansas, 
Missouri (present Kansas City), printed a long editorial 
which found sufficient response among its neighboring 
editors to be reprinted by at least two of them. Apparently 
the original date of publication was sometime in Septem- 
ber, 1851.4 The editorial follows: 


As the season is advancing when the representatives 
of the people will again assemble at our national metrop- 
olis for the purpose of looking after the general welfare 
of the country, we deem it not amiss to direct their 
attention as well as the attention of the people them- 
selves, to the importance of trying early measures for 
bringing into market much, if not all, of the beautiful 
and fertile lands lying within the Territory of Nebraska. 
To forward this project as speedily as its great impor- 
tance demands, Congress should, at an early day at the 
next session, authorize a treaty to be held with the 
various Indian tribes inhabiting this territory, with a 
view to the extinguishment of Indian titles, etc. 

There may be many good and cogent arguments 
adduced, showing that the immediate consummation of 
this measure is loudly called for by public interest and 
safety. We have not time to either detail or recapitulate 
them at present, but shall soon discuss the subject more 
at length. 

We may as well now mention one or two facts, how- 
ever, in connection with this subject; and we do so, as 
well to arouse the attention of Congress to their impor- 
tance, as to invoke the aid of the press in pushing 
the project through. 

Of course it is universally known that there is an 
extensive scope of country intervening between the 
western frontier of the State of Missouri and the 
eastern frontier of our newly acquired Territory of 
New Mexico, almost wholly inhabited by Indians—some 
of whom are civilized and friendly, but by far the 
greater portion savage, thievish and hostile. Some of 
the atrocities, murders and robberies committed by the 
Arapohoes, Eutaws, Apaches, and other marauding 
tribes, are of too recent dates to have fled the memory 
of the public; and when we state that Indian murders 
and robberies are by no means uncommon occurrences on 
our great “Plains,” and that scarcely a “train” passes 
to or from New Mexico that does not encounter bands 
of murderous or thievish Indians, and suffer more or 
less loss, in life or property, in consequence, it is 
to be presumed that any feasible plan for immediately 


4St. Joseph, Missouri Gazette, September 24, 1851, without credit 
to the Ledger; Liberty, Missouri Tribune, October 3, 1851, credited 
to the Ledger. 
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and effectually arresting these depredations, would 
be eagerly seized upon by the Government. 

A large portion of the citizens of Western Missouri 
gain a livelihood by either trafficking in merchandise, 
ete., which they convey to various sections of New 
Mexico, or by “freighting out” for Santa Fe and other 
traders. Robberies, by the Indians, of either money, 
stock or goods, to a very large amount—not less, prob- 
ably than $200,000 to $300,000—occur annually, to say 
nothing of the many butcheries of traders, voyagers, 
and emigrants. 

This state of things should no longer be permitted 
to exist—especially as Government could, and therefore 
should obviate it, without compromising or affecting the 
interests of any portion of the country. By extinguishing 
the Indian title to the whole, or, for the present, a part 
of these lands—the greater proportion of which are 
very desirable—and bringing them into the market, 
immigration would soon do the work which armies have 
essayed but failed to do—furnish ample protection to 
trade; for hundreds and thousands of brave hearts and 
strong arms would flock to the country and adopt it as 
their home. This would supersede the present necessity 
and onorous expense of keeping up forts and quartering 
large bodies of troops in this territory, as well as prove a 
profitable investment to Uncle Sam—inasmuch as these 
lands would be immediately settled. 

Another fact, bearing more directly upon the 
practicability of this project, however, is this:— Sev- 
eral of the civilized tribes, residing within Nebraska 
Territory—that is to say, a vast majority of the mem- 
bers of these tribes respectively—are not only writing 
[willing], but anxious to sell out to the Government— 
desiring to become citizens, and wishing to reserve only 
such quantities of their lands as they may need for 
agricultural purposes. By purchasing of these tribes 
of their lands, and placing them in the occupancy of the 
sturdy white man, the distance which the trader and 
emigrant is now compelled to traverse without protection, 
would be much shortened, and the dangers of the trip 
to Santa Fe robbed of many of its dangers and terrors; 
and the more remote and hostile and thievish tribes, 
finding their field of operations circumscribed by the 
onward march of the “star of empire,” would ultimately 
abandon it and fly in fear of the rifles of the pioneers. 
In this way would an easy and safe communication with 
New Mexico and our possessions on the Pacific coast— 
Oregon and California—be opened; whilst the prac- 
ticability of Railroad connexion by the Atlantic and 
Middle States of the Union with the Pacific, could no 
longer be considered a problem. 

We do not, however, as we have remarked, propose 
to discuss this subject now; but shall recur to it when 
our leisure shall permit. Will not our brethren of the 
press properly analyze this matter and heartily unite 
in placing it in a conspicuous light before Congress and 
the country? 
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We desire particularly to call the attention of the 
President of the United States and the Hon. Secretary 
of the Interior, at Washington, to it, fully satisfied 
that they will properly appreciate its importance, and 
recommend its consideration. 


THE PARKVILLE PETITION 
About nine months later and Parkville, only a few 
miles above Kansas on the Missouri River, provide the 
time and place for a public meeting, resolutions, and a 
petition to Congress for the organization of Nebraska: 


The citizens and inhabitants of Parkville, in the 
county of Platte and State of Missouri, convened in 
public meeting in that town on the 17th day of June 1852, 
for the purpose of considering the propriety of petition- 
ing Congress for the passage of a law providing for 
the organization of the Territory of Nebraska—and for 
the immediate settlement of the lands lying therein 
from which the Indian title has been extinguished. 

The meeting having been called to order by Thomas 
H. Starnes, Esq., Col. Wm. H. Summers was called to 
the Chair, and Dr. Milton G. Young appointed Secretary. 

Thereupon, The following preamble and resolutions 
were introduced, and after they had been freely dis- 
cussed they were unanimously adopted as expressive of 
the sense of the meeting: 

Whereas, The limits of the United States have been 
extended to the shores of the Pacific Ocean, and Oregon, 
California, Utah and New Mexico have been considered 
a part of this Union; and 

Whereas, That the Territory of Nebraska has been 
made the connecting section, and left us an open space 
between the two flanks of civilization, it has become 
the true policy of the Government of the United States 
that this space should be closed up; and Whereas, That 
the Territory of Nebraska is now being annually tra- 
versed by many thousands of citizens of the United 
States who emigrate from the States of the Atlantic to 
the Pacific shores—and the roads of the emigrants 
leading through the Territory are over lands of great 
fertility—and which are well suited for settlement and 
cultivation, but which, under existing circumstances, 
are withheld from settlement and cultivation, and allowed 
to present to the emigrants who wend their way through 
them, only the face of dreariness and waste—a country 
that produces nothing for the support of men; and 
Whereas, That the roads of the emigrants stretch over 
the uncultivated lands of the Territory of Nebraska for 
the distance of five or six hundred miles, which they 
are compelled to traverse, with no laws to protect their 
persons or property from aggressions—no inns or 
taverns to afford them shelter or food—no persons to 
furnish them with forage or provisions—no physicians 
to prescribe for them when attacked with disease—while 


5Tribune, July 2, 1852. 
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they are subject to enormous exactions for the ferriage 
of streams of water and bridge tolls; and Whereas, 
That the Territory of Nebraska has ceased to be an 
available hunting ground for the Indians of the tribes 
and bands claiming lands therein. 

Therefore Resolved, That the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States be and they 
are hereby petitioned to provide by law for the immediate 
organization of the Territory of Nebraska, and for domi- 
ciling the Indians of the several tribes and bands 
which claim lands lying therein, upon small parcels 
of land to be assigned to them for cultivation—and 
also for the immediate settlement of the lands of the 
Territory from which the Indian title has been extin- 
guished by American citizens who may desire to emigrate 
and become inhabitants of said Territory. 

Resolved, That a record of the proceedings of this 
meeting be signed by the Chairman and Secretary and 
forwarded to the President of the United States, and 
that copies of the like record be sent to the Hon. David 
R. Atchison of the United States Senate, and the Hon. 
Willard P. Hall, of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, with a request to each that the said records 
of these proceedings be laid before their respective 
bodies of Congress. 

Resolved, That the record of the proceedings of 
this meeting be forwarded to the editor of each of the 
several a printed in the counties of Platte 
and Clay with a request that the same be published in 
their respective Journals. 

Wm. H. Summers, Chairman. 
Milton G. Young, Secretary. 


Certain aspects of the argument are of particular 
interest: the Mexican War annexations extended the poli- 
tical frontiers of the United States to the Pacific Ocean; 
Nebraska was the connecting section and was open space, 
empty, should be occupied; the country no longer provided 
adequate support for Indians; it was fertile and should be 
cultivated. The Pacific railroad was not mentioned. But 
one aspect of the petition would probably be overlooked 
unless it is called explicitly to the attention of the reader. 
The resolutions did call for the extinguishment of Indian 
titles to land in Nebraska, which was only the usual pre- 
liminary to settlement. A clause in both the preamble and 
the last whereas, however, with only a slight variation in 
wording, called for authorization of “the immediate settle- 
ment of the lands lying therein [of the Territory] from 
which the Indian title has been extinguished.” The verb 
is in the past, not the future, tense. Is this interpretation 
of the wording correct, and if so, where did such lands 
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lie? An answer to a part of the question had been given 
already by Sutherland, and further definition was soon 
to be forthcoming. 

As instructed by the Parkville meeting, the secretary 
forwarded the petition to Senator Atchison who presented 
it in the Senate, without comment, on July 7, 1852.° 

These appear here only as isolated incidents, because 
no files of the newspapers nor of manuscript collections 
for these places seem to have survived. No record appears to 
indicate what led up to these documents nor what flowed 
from them. But, nevertheless, they stand as established 
facts in the pattern of agitation for the organization of 
the Indian country—its settlement as the essential pre- 
liminary to the Pacific railroad as well as to the fulfillment 
of the hopes of the occupants of these geographical sites 
as commercial points and centers of power. 


DOUGLAS’ NEBRASKA CONVENTION LETTER 


By 1852 the Nebraska agitation was becoming more 
general and active along the Iowa and Missouri border. 
That story cannot be told here, but the Nebraska bill in- 
troduced into Congress during the winter of 1852-1853, 
was passed by the House of Representatives although 
defeated in the Senate. It received the active support of 
the border area. The defeat of the bill precipitated an in- 
tensive campaign of agitation in northwestern Missouri 
and southwestern Iowa, as well as among men who claimed 
to be residents of Nebraska. This led to the meeting of a 
Nebraska Delegate Convention at St. Joseph, Missouri, 
January 9-10, 1854, representatives gathering there from 
all three of these areas. The committee in charge had in- 
vited distinguished men of national reputation to speak 
or to write letters expressing their views. Among those 
invited was Douglas, who wrote a letter to the convention, 
dated December 17, 1853, a document of the utmost im- 
portance to a reinterpretation of the “Nebraska Question.’”’ 


6Congressional Globe, 32 Congress, 1 Session, p. 1666. 

7Printed in the St. Joseph Gazette. See Malin, “The Motives of 
Stephen A. Douglas in the Organization of Nebraska Territory: A 
Letter Dated December 17, 1853,” Kansas Historical Quarterly, XIX 
(November, 1951), 321-353. 
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At the time Douglas wrote this letter, the Dodge bill 
to organize Nebraska had been introduced and referred 
to the Committee on Territories of which Douglas was 
chairman. This fact must not be overlooked because it 
makes certain that Douglas was fully cognizant of all the 
aspects of the problem and their combined effect upon a 
complex situation. It was only proper for him to call atten- 
tion to his ten-year record on Nebraska. In fact, he pointed 
out that the credit was due him for naming the country 
Nebraska, that label being used in his first bill of 1844 
proposing to organize the Indian country. It was then also, 
he told the convention, that he had challenged the erection 
of the Indian barrier of emigrant tribes from the East 
being relocated along the Iowa-Missouri-Arkansas border. 
Douglas had larger plans for the United States that he 
insisted must not be blocked by an Indian barrier to ex- 
pansion westward. But his own words are worth quoting: 


It was obvious to the plainest understanding that 
if this policy should be carried out and the treaty stipu- 
lations observed in good faith it was worse than folly 
to wrangle with Great Britain about our right to the 
whole of Oregon—much less to cherish the vain hope of 
ever making this an Ocean-bound Republic. 


Later in the letter Douglas elaborated: 


Continuous lines of settlement with civil, political 
and religious institutions all under the protection of 
law, are imperiously demanded by the highest national 
considerations. These are essential, but they are not 
sufficient. No man can keep up with the spirit of this 
age who travels on anything slower than the locomotive, 
and fails to receive intelligence by lightning [tele- 
graph]. We must therefore have Rail Roads and Tele- 
graphs from the Atlantic to the Pacific, through our 
own territory. Not one line only, but many lines, for the 
valley of the Mississippi will require as many Rail 
Roads to the Pacific as to the Atlantic, and will not ven- 
ture to limit the number. The removal of the Indian 
barrier and the extension of the laws of the United 
States in the form of territorial governments are the 
first steps toward the accomplishment of each and all of 
those objects. 


Again emphasizing the ten-year campaign he had 
been waging, Douglas stressed that all that he was saying 
was not hindsight or a rationalization of a position after the 
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event. He pointed to his Whitney letter of October 15, 1845, 
published as a pamphlet, 


in which I proposed, so soon as the territory should be 
established to make out the line of a rail road to the 
mouth of the Columbia River, “or to the Bay of San 
Francisco in the event California should be annexed 
in time,” and then to have the public lands, on each 
side of the line surveyed into quarter sections, and to 
set apart the alternate tracts to the actual settler. The 
object of all these measures was to form a line of con- 
tinuous settlements from the Mississippi to the Pacific, 
with a view of securing and enlarging our interests on 
that coast. 


Two factors intervened to disorganize the Douglas 
plan as he interpreted history: the Mexican War and the 
subsequent controversy over the status of slavery in the 
Mexican cession, thus “diverting public attention from the 
importance of our old territory [Nebraska] and concen- 
trating the hopes and anxieties of all upon our new pos- 
sessions.” He closed by expressing the hope that the organi- 
zation of Nebraska could at long last be completed, “and 
that so far as the slavery question is concerned, all will be 
willing to sanction and affirm the principle established by 
the Compromise measures of 1850.” 


MECHANIZATION AND LANDMASS: 
AN INTERPRETATION 


These views of Douglas appear crystal clear, and they 
have been in print for a century. Why should historians 
have failed to find them and to evaluate them upon their 
merits? Largely the answer lies in the captivity of the 
American mind to the slavery interpretation imposed upon 
United States history by the antislavery-abolition crusade 
and the American Civil War. Now that these views have 
been isolated, and their structure and interrelations set 
forth in the atmosphere and in the language of the time, 
and for Douglas in his own words, it is proper to give them 
an interpretation in a century of historical perspective. 

The first and overruling fact of the mid-nineteenth 
century Western culture, whether of Europe or of America, 
was the mechanization of modern society, at that time under 
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the influence of the first instruments of mechanical power, 
steam and electricity. The most insistent aspect of those 
new forms of power was their application to communica- 
tions. 

This mechanically-powered communications revolu- 
tion exercised its most startling and significant influence 
upon communications over large land areas not served by 
the traditional water communications. The United States 
was on the verge of becoming a full-fledged continental 
land-mass nation and was the only one at the moment ready 
to seize upon and benefit fully from this innovation. Thus 
to no country in the world were the locomotive and the 
telegraph more momentous than to the United States. 

In this perspective, a survey of the history of the 
western world calls attention to the unique role of water 
communications in the expansion of the intellectual powers 
of man and in their application to the history of human 
culture. The seas, lakes, rivers, and after the fifteenth 
century in particular, the oceans, had served as the high- 
ways of travel and transport. The penetration by man into 
the continental interiors had always been water-based, 
where water was available. Where waterways were want- 
ing, animal power was too expensive in expenditure of 
energy to permit any but the most limited exploitation of 
such areas or transit across them. The cost of transport of 
bulk commodities was prohibitive. 

In the history of the United States, settlement was 
controlled or influenced by water communications. The 
turnpike era had failed because of dependence upon animal 
power. Analysis of the details of the process of settlement 
of the United States reveals clearly that there was no con- 
tinuous frontier line of occupance in the Turner tradition.® 
The interior of any large land area was penetrated by 
means of waterways. Portages connected waterways, and 
later canals were built or projected to provide interconnec- 
tions between natural waterways. The steam railroad revo- 


8From a quite different approach, Fulmer Mood has conclusively 
demonstrated this fact. His analysis did not recognize this techno- 
logical approach. (Fulmer Mood, “Studies in the History of American 
Settled Areas and Frontier Lines: Settled Areas and Frontier Lines, 
1625-1790,” Agricultural History, XXVI (January, 1952), 16-34.) 
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lutionized all this, and as mechanical efficiency was 
achieved, the railroad was enabled to compete successfully 
with waterways even in the transport of bulk commodities 
and where there was no water competition, to transport 
all bulk commodities at a rate sufficiently cheap to make 
possible human occupance of the great land-mass west of 
the Mississippi River, the Grassland of North America 
from which Nebraska was being carved. Mechanically- 
powered communications affected all land areas, regardless 
of climate, water supply, and natural waterways; but for 
the Grassland in question, it afforded the one and only 
mode of communication requisite for that task as of the mid- 
nineteenth century. 

That Douglas was thinking in something of these terms 
is clear from a reply he made to Webster in the Senate, 
March 138, 1850: 


I am gratified to find that there are those who 
appreciate the important truth, that there is a power in 
this nation greater than either the North or the South—a 
growing, increasing, swelling power, that will be able 
to speak the law to this nation, and to execute the law as 
spoken. That power is the country known as the great 

est—the Valley of the Mississippi, one and indivisible 
from the Gulf to the Great Lakes, and stretching, on the 
one side and the other, to the extreme sources of the 
Ohio and Missouri—from the Alleghanies to the Rocky 
Mountains. There, Sir, is the hope of this nation—the 
resting place of the power that is not only to control, but 
to save, the Union. We furnish the water that makes the 
Mississippi, and we intend to follow, navigate, and use 
it until it loses itself in the briny Ocean. So with the 
St. Lawrence. We intend to keep open and enjoy both 
of these great outlets to the ocean, and all between them 
we intend to take under our especial protection, and keep 
and preserve as one free, happy, and united people. This 
is the mission of the great Mississippi Valley, the heart 
and soul of the nation and the continent. We know the 
responsibilities that devolve upon us, and our people 
will show themselves equal to them. We indulge in no 
ultraisms—no sectional strifes—no crusades against the 
North or the South. Our aim will be to do justice to all, 
to all men, to every section. We are prepared to fulfill 
all our obligations under the Constitution as it is, and 
determined to maintain and preserve it inviolate in its 
letter and spirit. Such is the position, the destiny, and 
the purpose of the great Northwest.® 


®Congressional Globe, 31 Congress, 1 Session, Appendix, p. 365. 
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This is not a fully rounded theoretical statement of 
the land-mass interpretation of history as formulated by 
Halford J. Mackinder in 1904, but it was a practical approxi- 
mation of the major contention spoken more than a half- 
century earlier. Douglas iooked upon the pivot area of the 
North American continent as the region where the Great 
Lakes and the Mississippi River meet as the effective cen- 
ter of power—“the heart and soul of the nation and the 
continent,” and it was to be served primarily by railroads.'® 

That this is the logical outgrowth of the thinking of 
Douglas is evident when his major pronouncements are 
articulated and interpreted in perspective, and Douglas 
himself possessed a global perspective. That fact is attested 
by his Whitney letter of October 15, 1845 and by his St. 
Joseph Nebraska convention letter of December 17, 1853. 
At the time of the first of these letters, the dispute with 
Great Britain over Oregon had not been settled, and Cali- 
fornia was still the property of Mexico. Yet Douglas wrote 
at that time in terms of the United States as a two-front 
nation. Not only did he want the legal title to Oregon to be 
settled definitely, but he was assuming that the acquisition 
of California was virtually assured. His choice of a Pacific 
terminus for the Pacific railroad was San Francisco Bay, 
“if that country could be annexed in time.” In his St. Joseph 
Nebraska convention letter he quoted this phrase to remind 
his readers of the durability of his ten-year view. At the 
time of the latter letter both objectives had been achieved. 
The United States had realized his ambition for it—“an 
Ocean-bound Republic,” in possession of the three major 
natural harbor areas on the west coast of the North Ameri- 
can continent. From these bases the United States could 
command the Eastern Pacific Area. Now, the obligation of 
the Congress of 1853-1854 was “to authorize and encourage 
a continuous line of settlements to the Pacific Ocean...” 
and for that purpose Nebraska Territory must be organized. 


10Halford J. Mackinder, Democratic Ideals and Reality (New 
York, 1919, 1942); James C. Malin, “Space and History: Reflections 
on the Closed-Space Doctrines of Turner and Mackinder and the 
- Challenge of Those Ideas by the Air Age,” Agricultural History, 
XVIII (1944), 65-74, 107-126; Essays on Historiography (Lawrence, 
Kansas, 1946), chapters 1 and 2. 
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There are many other aspects of Douglas’ thinking, 
and of the ideas of others, about the issues interrelated 
with the “Nebraska Question,” but these just reviewed 
seem particularly pertinent to a centennial view of that 
question for the decade 1844-1854. They invest the “Ne- 
braska Question” with a significance central to the history 
of the United States in its global aspect, as a major land- 
mass nation operating in the early phases of a mechanically- 
powered era in World history. 








THE ARMY POST ON THE NORTHERN PLAINS, 
1865-1885 


BY RAY H. MATTISON 


covery of gold in California and the cession of the 

Mexican Territory to the United States in 1848, re- 
sulted in a great migration to the trans-Mississippi West. 
As a result, a new line of military posts was needed to 
guard the emigrant and supply trains as well as to furnish 
protection for the Overland Mail and the new settlements.’ 
The wiping out of Lt. J. L. Grattan and his detachment in 
1854 near Fort Laramie, Wyoming, by the Sioux set off a 
series of reprisals and counter-reprisals by both races which, 
with several interruptions, were not to end until the power 
of the Indians was crushed in the late 1870’s and early 
1880’s. With the building of Fort Randall in 1856, the 
military occupation of the Upper Missouri was begun. By 
1860 two military posts of a permanent character had 
been established in the present state of Wyoming, one in 
Nebraska, and one in South Dakota. 


ye opening of the Oregon Trail, together with the dis- 


1Averam B. Bender, The March of Empire (Lawrence, 1952), 
pp. 32-50. 

2These included the following: Fort Kearny, near the present 
Kearney, Nebraska; Fort Laramie, Wyoming, acquired by the United 
States in 1849; Fort Bridger, Wyoming, occupied as a military post 
in June, 1858; Fort Randall, South Dakota, near the present dam 
by the same name, was established in 1856. 








Ray H. Mattison, who has contributed to this magazine 
hefore, is a historian on the staff of the National Park 
Service, Region Two, Omaha. This study is a by-product 
of the historical program being conducted by the Missouri 
River Basin Recreation Survey, Region Two Office, National 
Park Service, Omaha. 
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Relations with most of the Indian tribes deteriorated 
rather than improved during the Civil War. Following the 
Sioux uprising in Minnesota in 1862, the white man struck 
back. About fifteen hundred Indians were rounded up by 
Gen. Henry H. Sibley and placed in prisons at Fort Snelling 
and Mankato, Minnesota, while the rest scattered over the 
Plains carrying their grievances with them to other tribes.* 
As the result of his expedition in 1863, Gen. Alfred Sully 
routed the hostile Sioux near Whitestone Hill, not far from 
the present Ellendale, North Dakota, and founded Fort 
Sully several miles below old Fort Pierre.* After establish- 
ing Fort Rice, about forty miles below the present Bismarck 
in July of the following year, he engaged the Sioux in west- 
ern Dakota. He then proceeded to the Yellowstone River 
and descended it to the Missouri. Sully then garrisoned 
the fur trading posts at Forts Union and Berthold and re- 
turned to Fort Rice. The massacre of the Black Kettle 
band of Cheyennes at Sand Creek, Colorado, in 1864 by Col. 
J. M. Chivington brought that tribe on the side of the hostile 
Sioux.® The end of 1864 found the Northern Plains aflame. 
At that time the region had twenty-eight military establish- 
ments compared to three in 1860.7 

Several other developments made it necessary in the 
following decade and a half to increase further the number 
of troops. In some places, particularly in the Dakotas and 
Montana, additional military posts were built. The discovery 
of gold in Montana and Idaho in the early 1860’s made it 
necessary to keep the Missouri River open to navigation 


3Paul I. Wellman, Death on Horseback (Philadelphia, 1937), pp. 
25-42. 

4George W. Kingsbury, History of Dakota Territory (Chicago, 
1915). 2 vols. I, 287-298; Steven Hoekman, “The History of Fort 
Sully,” Ms., M.A. thesis, University of South Dakota (Vermillion, 
1951), pp. 10-13. 

5Kingsbury, op. cit., I, 353-367; Ray H. Mattison, “Fort Rice— 
North Dakota’s First Missouri River Military Post,” North Dakota 
History, XX (April, 1953), 87-91. 

6Wellman, op cit., pp. 68-80. 

TRaymond L. Welty, “The Army Fort on the Frontier,” North 
Dakota Historical Quarterly, Il, (April, 1928), 156. The term 
“Northern Plains” in this article includes the present states of 
Nebraska, Wyoming, North and South Dakota, and Montana. 
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to the new mines. The establishment of new Indian agen- 
cies along the Upper Missouri following the signing of the 
Treaty of 1868 necessitated more garrisons.® Additional 
troops were required as the result of the opening of the 
Bozeman Trail and the construction of the Union and 
Northern Pacific railroads.'® Finally, the relentless cam- 
paign against the Indians following the Battle of the Little 
Bighorn brought new demands for troops and military 
posts.'! By 1878, the number of posts and cantonments in 
the Northern Plains region had increased to thirty-eight.’ 

The role of the military posts in the conquest of the 
Northern Plains is a familiar story. Little, however, has 
been written about the personnel who comprised the scores 
of garrisons which dotted the region. In spite of the varied 
locations of these outposts and the diverse backgrounds 
of the individuals who inhabited them, the pattern of life 
in all was strikingly similar. This study is primarily de- 
signed to give the reader an insight into the day-by-day 
life in the frontier posts of the region. 

Several factors were usually considered in the selection 
of sites for garrisons. These were water for drinking pur- 
poses, grass for forage, timber for building material and 
fuel, and a sufficient tract of level land for a parade 


8Merrill G. Burlingame, The Montana Frontier (Helena, 1942), 
passim. The posts created primarily to keep the Missouri River open 
for navigation to Montana were Fort Stevenson, located about ten 
miles above the present Garrison Dam; Fort Buford, near the junc- 
tion of the Yellowstone and Missouri; Camp Cooke, Montana, near 
the mouth of the Judith River; Fort Shaw, Montana; and the gar- 
rison at Fort Benton, Montana. 

®These include the military posts at Whetstone Agency, Lower 
Brule Agency, Cheyenne River Agency, later known as Fort Bennett, 
and Grand River Agency. All of these posts were in the present 
South Dakota. 

10Among these were Fort Philip Kearny, Wyoming; Fort C. F. 
Smith, Montana; Fort Reno, Wyoming; Fort Frances E. Warren, 
Wyoming; Fort Fred Steele, Wyoming; Fort Sidney, Nebraska; North 
Platte Station, Nebraska; Fort Seward, North Dakota; and Fort 
Abraham Lincoln, North Dakota. 

11The more important were Forts Assinniboine, Custer, Keogh, 
Maginnis, and Missoula, all in Montana; Fort McKinney, Wyoming; 
Fort Meade, South Dakota. Well-known posts erected for police 
purposes were Forts Ellis and Logan, both of Montana; Forts 
McPherson and Robinson, in Nebraska; and Forts Fetterman and 
Sanders, both in Wyoming. 

12Annual Report of the Secretary of War, 1878, pp. 14-16. 
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ground, barracks, officers’ quarters, storehouses, stables, 
and other buildings."* In the Missouri River posts, it was 
necessary also to choose a site which was near a good steam- 
boat landing, one which would be out of danger of floods, 
and one which would not be affected by the changing of the 
river channel. Some of the early selections, however, proved 
to be poor ones. At the Cheyenne River Agency in South 
Dakota, it was necessary to move the post in 1872 and again 
in 1876 because of the encroachments of the Missouri. 
Partly because of the distance from wood and good drinking 
water, Fort Sully in 1866 was moved thirty miles up the 
river and rebuilt.’ 

Most of the earlier establishments were mace of ma- 
terial of local origin, and the labor was performed by the 
troops. In some instances, such as at Cheyenne River Agen- 
cy, Fort Rice, Grand River Agency, Fort Totten, Lower 
Brule Agency, and the original Fort Sully, the posts were 
built of logs.'® Others, such as Forts Robinson, Stevenson, 
Niobrara, Buford, and Shaw, were built partly or entirely 
of adobe.'? 

The classic description of an average early frontier 
post on the Plains is given by Gen. George A. Forsyth: 

..+ The officers’ line of quarters is on one side of the 
parade ground, as the inclosed space is named. It 
consists of a row of small cottages containing from 
three to four rooms. On the opposite side are the 
enlisted men’s barracks, several long, low, one-storied, 


solid-looking log buildings with porches in front, and 
behind them are the mess houses, similar in design, but 


13Welty, op cit., p. 158. 

14Post Records, Fort Bennett, National Archives, Letters Sent, 
Boyd to Asst. Adj. Gen., Dept. of Dak., July 7, 14, Sept. 22, 1872, 
Aug. 10, 24, 1873; Greene to Asst. Adj. Gen., Dept. of Dak., June 12, 
16, Sept. 18, Dec. 1, 1876. National Archives are hereafter cited as 
NA 


15Hoekman, op cit., p. 24. 

16War Department, Surgeon General’s Office, Report on Bar- 
racks and Hospitals with Descriptions of Military Posts, Circular 
No. 4 (Washington, 1870), pp. 386-387, 389, 391; War Department, 
Surgeon General’s Office, A Report on the Hygiene of the United 
States Army with Description of Military Posts, Circular No. 8 
(Washington, 1875), pp. 402-403, 408-409, 410-412, 445; Hoekman, 
op cit., pp. 21-22. 

17Surgeon General’s Office, Circular No. 8, pp. 366-367, 400-401, 
432-434, 439-440; Office of the Quartermaster General, NA, Con- 
solidated Correspondence File and File of Historical Sketches, Record 
Group 92, Ms., Fort Niobrara. 
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smaller. In the centre of the parade ground a somewhat 
imposing structure is known as the post commander’s 
house. On the third side is the neat little administration 
building containing the various administrative offices, 
flanked by warehouses in which are stored quarter- 
master and subsistence stores. On the fourth is the 
sombre-looking guardhouse, small but strong. On an 
open space between the guardhouse and the end of the 
officers’ row an old field piece or two, rotting with rust 
and dust, point at the horizon. 

A little distance off on the plateau, standing by 
itself, is the hospital; and likewise apart, in an unobtru- 
sive manner, is the trader’s or sutler’s store, which, 
until the establishment of the canteen a few years ago, 
was the soldier’s lounging place. Down under the bank 
near to the water’s edge the cavalry and quartermaster’s 
stables stand in a row, and not far from them are the 
wagon sheds and the various shops where the manual 
labour of the garrison is performed.. .1§ 


The earlier military posts were equipped with both 
bastions and stockades. However, some of the officers dur- 
ing the late 1860’s and the 1870’s were skeptical of their 
value. This view is expressed by Gen. Philippe Regis de 
Trobriand, Commander of the Military District, Department 
of Dakota: 


... General Stanley [Fort Sully] believes that in 
dealing with such a contemptible enemy as the Indian, 
it is better for troop morale to depend on vigilence and 
breechloaders for protection than to hide behind pali- 
sades. I think the general is quite right.!® 


The surgeon at Fort Totten boasted that that post had no 
heavy stockade “which tends to obstruct ventilation and 
demoralize the troops.””° As the temporary buildings were 
torn down and replaced by new ones, the stockades and 
bastions disappeared. Many of the posts built after 1870 
had neither.”* 


“1 ¢ A. Forsyth, The Story of a Soldier (New York, 1900), 
pp. 102-103. 

19],ucile M. Kane, ed., Military Life in Dakota: The Journal of 
Philippe Regis De Trobriand (St. Paul, 1951), p. 33. 

20Surgeon General’s Office, Circular No. 8, p. 384. 

217bid., pp. 399-402. The stockade at Fort Buford was torn down 
in 1871. Medical History of Fort Sully, Ms., NA, II, 294, indicates 
the last remains of the stockade at that post were removed in June, 
1881. Two of the old octagonal blockhouse bastions were still in use, 
but for a place to store laths, lime, and iron bunks. 

Fort Abraham Lincoln (cavalry post), erected in 1873, had 
neither bastions nor stockades. 

The ground plans of Fort Yates indicate that the bastions 
disappeared between 1876 and 1880. Cf. Plan of Post of Standing Rock, 
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The living quarters of many of the earlier establish- 
ments were very primitive. General De Trobriand described 
his quarters at Fort Stevenson during the winter of 1867- 
1868 as follows: 


The building is composed of seven rooms, on the 
same floor, of course; it is built entirely of logs eight 
to ten inches in diameter, laid one on the other and 
chinked with mud and large chips of wood, the whole 
forming the thick wall. The roof is composed of split 
poles, one end of which rests on a big log forming the 
roof tree and the other on the walls, since there are 
walls. Over these split poles, a layer of hay; over the 
layer of hay, a layer of earth; over the earth, the 
frozen snow...22 


The mud chinking, which had not dried, froze, leaving 
crevices through which the snow sifted on the floor, form- 
ing drifts. When the snow melted, the chinking was restored 
to mud which fell to the floor. Mrs. A. N. Canfield, a 
lieutenant’s wife who had formerly been an Iowa school 
teacher, described the quarters she and her husband occu- 
pied at Fort Berthold in 1867 as being two “very neat and 
cozy rooms.” The sitting room was equipped with a center 
table, an army cot covered with a buffalo robe decorated on 
the flesh side with bright colors, a shelf of books, three 
chairs, and a writing desk. The other was a “neatly and 
plainly furnished” bedroom. Both were carpeted.”* Mrs. 
Fayette W. Roe, another lieutenant’s wife, bitterly com- 
plained of the living quarters at Camp Supply, Indian 
Territory: 


This country itself is bad enough and the location 
of the post is most unfortunate, but to compel officers 
and men to live in these old huts of decaying, moldy 
wood, which are reeking with malaria and alive with 
bugs, and perhaps snakes, is wicked.. .24 


D. T., Dec. 19, 1876, with (Plan of) Fort Yates, D. T., 1880. Records 
of the War Department, Office of the Chief Engineer, NA. 

The military post at Cheyenne River Agency, which was built in 
1872, had a bastion and stockades. The post established in 1876 had 
neither. Cf. (Ground Plan) Military Station, Cheyenne Agency, D. T., 
Aug. 1, 1874, with Ground Plan of Garrison, Cheyenne Agency, D. T., 
Dec. 16, 1876. Records of the War Department, Office of the Chief 
Engineer, NA. 

22Kane, op. cit., p. 195. 

23Copy of Diary of Mrs. Sarah Elizabeth Canfield, 1866-1868, 
Ms., State Historical Society of North Dakota, Bismarck. Entry for 
May 20, 1867. 

24Frances M. A. Roe, Army Letters from an Officer’s Wife (New 
York, 1909), p. 81. 
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As the buildings of the earlier forts deteriorated, they 
were replaced by new and more permanent ones usually 
of frame or brick. The later well-planned posts with their 
long, two-story barracks, two hundred feet or so in length, 
with their wide porches covering the front, and the neat 
one or two-story frame officers’ quarters, with their well- 
grassed lawns, are a striking contrast to the log quarters 
of the 1860’s and early 1870’s.75 

Living was more pleasant for both the officers and 
men in the later posts. This is reflected in the description 
of the officers’ quarters which the Roes occupied at Fort 
Shaw, Montana, in 1878: 


... There are two companies of the old garrison 
here still, and this has caused much doubling up among 
the lieutenants—that is, assigning one set of quarters 
to two officers—but it has been arranged so we can be 
by ourselves. Four rooms at one end of the hospital have 
been cut off from the hospital proper by a heavy par- 
tition that has been put up at the end of the long cor- 
ridor, and these rooms are now being calcimined and 
painted....We will have our own little porch and 
entrance hall and a nice back yard back of the kitchen... 

It is delightful to be in a nicely furnished, well- 
regulated house once more. The buildings are all made of 
adobe, and the officers’ quarters have low, broad porches 
in front and remind me a little of the houses at Fort 
Lyon, only of course these are larger and have more 
rooms. There are nice front yards, and on either side 
of the officers’ walk is a row of beautiful cottonwood 
trees that form a complete arch... .76 


Housing among the officers was according to rank. 
The largest and most impressive of their quarters was, of 
course, occupied by the post commandant. A lowly second 
lieutenant might be compelled to give up his quarters if any 
officer of higher rank decided he wanted them. Mrs. Roe, 
whose husband was only a second lieutenant, complained 
in 1882 that they were “houseless” for the “second time” 
as they, after “cleaning their house from top to bottom” 
and having done “much painting and calcimining,” had 
been “ranked out of quarters” by a major.?" 


25Forsyth, op. cit., pp. 110-115. Excellent examples of military 
posts of the later period may be found at Fort Laramie National 
Monument and at Fort Robinson, Nebraska. 

26Roe, op. cit., p. 215. 

2TIbid., pp. 305, 314. 
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The daily routine, with seasonal changes as to time, was 
much the same in all of the frontier garrisons. Below are 
the calls for Fort Stevenson, a two-company infantry post, 
in March, 1868 :78 


28Ray H. Mattison, “Old Fort Stevenson—A Typical Missouri 
River Military Post,” North Dakota History, XVIII, (April-July, 
1951), 71-72. 

According to Forsyth, op. cit., pp. 116-125, the first call for 
reveille was followed 10 minutes later by reveille, at the first note 
of which the garrison flag was raised by the sergeant of the guard. 
On this occasion, the trumpeters formed at the foot of the flagstaff, 
and the post adjutant stood near them to receive the company reports 
after roll call. When the last notes of reveille died away, the en- 
listed men, with the exception of those not excused for other duties, 
formed in two lines and faced to the right of each set of their 
respective barracks. 

After other formalities was the breakfast call which was followed 
by drill call and an hour of drill. Following the recall from drill, 
sick or surgeon’s call was made, and those ailing in any one of the 
companies were sent to the post hospital. If the symptoms were 
serious, the men were sent to the hospital; if not, they were confined 
to their quarters. At fatigue call, which followed sick call, the men 
were detailed from each company for cleaning up the post, etc. 

The most important detail of the day was the guard mount. 
Following the first call for guard mount the details of the various 
companies formed in front of their respective barracks and were 
inspected by the first sergeant and the senior non-commissioned 
officer who was on the detail. At the second call, all the details were 
marched to the place of assembly by the first sergeant of each 
company and each detail was then formed to the left of the one 
which preceded it. After other formalities were observed, the guns 
of the troops were carefully inspected both inside and out by the 
adjutant. The accoutrements, ammunition, and clothing were then 
inspected. The neatest and smartest soldier was then selected as the 
orderly for the day for the commanding officer. Following the 
choosing of the orderly, the guard was formed and then went to the 
guardhouse where it, after observing various formalities, relieved 
the old guard. 


1st call for reveille 5:20 a.m. 
Reveille 5:30 
Breakfast call 5:40 

1st call for drill 6:10 
Drill 6:15 
Recall from drill 7:15 
Surgeon’s call 7:25 
Fatigue call 7:35 

1st call for guard mount 8:20 
Guard mount 8:30 
Recall from fatigue and orderly call 11:45 
Dinner 12:00 m. 
Fatigue call 1:00 p.m. 
1st call for drill 3:25[4:25] 
Drill 4:30 


Recall from drill 
Recall from fatigue 30 minutes before sunset 
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The services performed by the military posts were 
many and varied. As has been mentioned earlier, many 
were established at certain points to perform specific 
major functions. One of the most important duties was to 
supply escorts. These were furnished emigrant and supply 
trains, cattle herds for the various agencies and garrisons, 
for paymasters traveling from one post to another, for 
exploring and scouting expeditions, for mail carriers, to 
guard wagon road and railway construction crews, and for 
the stock herds of the posts. In some of the Missouri River 
establishments, escorts were supplied the steamboats. One of 
the chief functions was to protect the settlers and punish 
raiding parties of Indians. The soldiers in the garrisons 
also constructed and maintained roads, repaired telegraph 
lines, and prior to the time the Government bought wood 
from contractors, they cut wood for their own use. One of 
the biggest routine tasks for the men in each of the Missouri 
River posts was keeping the garrison supplied with water 
which was usually hauled in wagons from the river.” 

Most of: the officer personnel of the frontier army 
were veterans of the Civil War. During the period from 
1861-1865, the army on the Plains was made up largely of 
volunteer troops.*° In 1866 it was reorganized. The volun- 
teers were discharged and replaced by regular troops.** 


Retreat Sunset 
1st call for tattoo 7:55 
Tattoo 8:00 
Taps 8:15 


29Forsyth, op. cit., pp. 146-167; Mattison, “Old Fort Stevenson,” 
pp. 70-71; Raymond L. Welty, “The Frontier Army on the Missouri 
River, 1860-1870,” North Dakota Historical Quarterly, II No. 2 
(January, 1928), 99; Hamilton F. Mitten, “Army Life on the Plains 
During the Indian Wars,” Ms., M.A. thesis, University of Nebraska 
(Lincoln, 1930), pp. 146-148; Hoekman, op. cit., pp. 38-50; Carleton 
Kenyon, “History of Fort Randall,” Ms., M.A. thesis, University of 
South Dakota (Vermillion, 1947), pp. 71-93; Mattison, “Fort Rice,” 
pp. 101-103, 107; Raymond L. Welty, “The Policing of the Frontier 
by the Army,” The Kansas Historical Quarterly, VII (August, 1938), 
246-257; Edward A. Hummel, “The Story of Fort Sisseton,”’ South 
Dakota Historical Review, II, No. 3 (April, 1937), 138-142. 

30War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records 
of the Union and Confederate Armies, I, XLI', Part IV (1893), 989- 
997. 

31Theo. F. Rodenbough and William M. Haskin, The Army of 
the United States (New York, 1896), passim; Burlingame, op. cit., 
pp. 115-121; Midden, op. cit., pp. 16-18. 
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Many of the officers of the Union army, such as Generals 
George A. Custer, Nelson A. Miles, George Crook, Alfred 
Terry, De Trobriand, D. S. Stanley, George A. Forsyth, 
and others, served with distinction on the frontier after 
the war. 

The army on the Plains comprised men from many 
different walks of life. From the point of national origin, 
the United States ranked first, Ireland second, Germany 
third, England fourth, and Canada fifth.**? The various 
trades and crafts were well represented. Some of the men 
were fugitives from justice. On the whole, the frontier army 
was quite cosmopolitan in character.** 

From the standpoint of pay, the inducements for the 
enlisted men, particularly if unmarried, were good. From 
1865, a private received sixteen dollars per month; the Act 
of May 15, 1872, lowered the minimum to thirteen dollars a 
month. According to this law, one dollar was added per 
month for each year for those serving their third, fourth, 
and fifth years of enlistment. Additional inducements 
were made for those who might re-enlist and continue in 
the army. A liberal clothing allowance was made. For the 
officers, the salaries ranged in 1865 from $1,249.50 per 
annum for a second lieutenant to $2,544 for a colonel; from 
1872, from $1,400 for the former to $3,500 for the latter. 
Additional pay was given those who continued in the ser- 
vice.** Quarters were provided those officers stationed in 
military posts. 

The problem of maintaining a well-balanced diet was 
sometimes a serious one. This was particularly true in 
some of the early Missouri River posts. The river, which 


382House Report No. 354, 44th Cong., 1st Sess. (1876), p. 228. 
The nativity of the men who enlisted in the United States Army 
from Jan. 1, 1865, to Dec. 31, 1874, was as follows: United States, 
96,066; Ireland, 38,649; Germany, 23,127; England, 9,037; Canada, 
4,703. 

33Elizabeth B. Custer, Boots and Saddles or Life in Dakota with 
General Custer (New York, 1885), pp. 102-103; Forsyth, op. cit., 
pp. 91-93. 

3407, S. Statutes at Large, XVII, 116, 117; Thomas H. S. Hamer- 
sly, Complete Regular Army Register of the United States for One 
Hundred Years (1779-1879) (Washington, 1881), subtitle: A List of 
Appointments Made in the Volunteer Service, 1861-1865, p. 19; 
Forsyth, op. cit., pp. 94-96, 100-101; Midden, op. cit., pp. 103-106. 
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was the chief avenue of transportation, was open to navi- 
gation only from about mid-April to mid-November. Such 
items as canned food, salt pork, salt fish, etc., could be stored 
for indefinite periods. Perishable ones, such as fresh vege- 
tables, which were an essential part of the diet, could not. 
As a result, scurvy was in some instances serious. During 
the winter of 1864-1865, thirty-seven men at Fort Rice died 
of that disease.** General De Trobriand at Fort Stevenson 
wrote in April, 1868 that the men at that post had been 
reduced to a principal diet of salt pork and salt fish, and 
also that there was a total of fifty-one cases of scurvy, a 
number equal to one-fourth of the garrison.** Wild onions, 
pickles, and vinegar were given to alleviate this malady.*’ 
In order to supply fresh vegetables, many of the forts had 
gardens.** The surgeon at Fort Laramie reported in 1868 
that that post had one of two and one-half acres under the 
charge of the chaplain. In October of the following year he 
wrote that 6,000 strawberry, 250 raspberry, 250 blackberry, 
100 currant, 600 asparagus, and 50 rhubarb plants had 
been transplanted in the hospital garden.*® By 1878 the 
garden had been increased to five acres.*® The surgeon at 
Fort Rice reported that the daily allowance of fresh vege- 
tables had been increased in 1873 to sixteen ounces a day. 
As a result, scurvy had entirely disappeared.*! By 1875, 
there were few cases in any of the frontier posts.* 

Beef seems to have been the principal item of diet in 
most of the military establishments of this period. Thou- 
sands of cattle, driven from the southern ranges and east- 
ern feedlots, were butchered there.** The surgeon at Fort 
Buford reported in January, 1875 that seventy-seven cattle, 
weighing a net average of 650 pounds each, had been 


35Mattison, aon Rice,” p. 92. 

36Kane, op. cit., 

8TIbid., pp. 262- 263, 364. 

asMedical History of Fort Laramie, Ms., NA, Part I. 


407 bid. Entry for May, 1878. 

41Surgeon General’s Office, Circular No. 8, pp. 422-425. 

42] bid., pp. xXxxvii-xxxviii. 

48Harold E. Briggs, Frontiers of the Northwest (New York, 
1950), PP. 211-212; Burlingame, op. cit., p. 267; Hummel, op. cit., 
p. 133; Garnet M. and Herbert O. Brayer, American Cattle Trails, 
1540-1900 (Bayside, 1952), p. 57. 
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slaughtered and packed in ice during the past month.** A 
sample diet for a week in December, 1870 at the Cheyenne 
River Post shows beef was served there every day of the 
week.*® Mrs. Roe in 1872 complained of the monotonous 


44Medical History of Fort Buford, Ms., NA, II, 204. 
45Below is a sample diet for a week in December, 1870, at the 
Cheyenne River Agency Post: 


BREAKFAST DINNER SUPPER 
Sunday Roast beef and Bread and coffee, Bread pudding, 
gravy or beef roast beef and stewed dried 
steak and turnips gravy, mashed apples 
or fried pork and potatoes and onions Pancakes and 
potatoes syrup 
Monday Dry hash or fresh Vegetable soup or Syrup, bread, 
pork or bacon boiled fresh beef and coffee 
and sliced onions 
Tuesday Pancakes and mo- Baked beans or Warm biscuits, 
lasses or roast peas and pork or syrup, bread, 
beef w/gravy and boiled rice and and coffee 
onions syrup 
Wednesday Pork or bacon and Beef stew w/vege- Stewed dried 
fried potatoes or tables apples and 
hash bread and 
coffee 
Thursday Beef steak Roast beef and Syrup, bread, 
w/gravy and potatoes, occasion- and coffee or 
onions ally coffee pancakes and 
syrup 
Friday Roast beef and Bean soup w/pork Bread and 
gravy (occasion- or bacon coffee 
ally codfish) and 
pancakes 


Saturday Roast beef or beef Roast beef, gravy, Syrup, bread, 
steak or pancakes potatoes, and cof- coffee, or 
and molasses fee or boiled fresh warm buscuit 

beef and syrup 


Bread and coffee were served every morning with breakfast. Bread 
and occasionally coffee were served for every evening meal. Medical 
History of Cheyenne River Agency, Ms., NA, p. 199. 

The daily ration, according to Paragraph 1357, Army Regu- 
lations, prevailing in 1890 was as follows: “Twelve ounces of pork 
or bacon or canned beef (fresh or corned), or one pound and four 
ounces of fresh beef, or twenty-two ounces of salt beef; eighteen 
ounces of soft bread or flour, or sixteen ounces of hard bread, or 
one pound and four ounces of cornmeal; and to have, every one 
hundred rations, fifteen pounds of peas or beans, or ten pounds of 
rice or hominy; ten pounds of green coffee, or eight of roasted (or 
roasted and ground) coffee, or two pounds of tea; fifteen pounds of 
sugar, four quarts of vinegar; four pounds of soap, four pounds of 
salt; four ounces of pepper; one pound and eight ounces of adaman- 
tine or star candles; and to troops in the field, when necessary, four 
pounds of yeast-powder to one hundred rations of flour.” Elizabeth 
B. Custer, Following the Guidon (New York, 1890), p. 205. 
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Above: Fort Laramie, view to the west, about 1884. 


Below: Sketch of Fort Totten, Dakota Territory, about 1867. 
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beef diet at Fort Lyons, Colorado: “it is beef every day in 
the month—not only for one month, but every month.”* 


Both the officers and enlisted men supplemented their 
regular diet by hunting, fishing, purchases from hucksters, 
and other means. Near many of the frontier posts there 
were buffalo, deer, antelope, prairie chicken, and other 
game in abundance. Hunting was not only a popular sport 
and pastime for both the officers and enlisted men but was 
looked upon as a means of altering the regular diet.*7 At 
Fort Yates, in September, 1883, a detachment of cavalry 
went on a hunt 150 miles west of the post and returned 
with eighty buffalo.** The medical officer at Fort Rice re- 
ported in 1874 that the soldiers had caught one thousand 
pounds of fish by seine in the Missouri.*® Hucksters also 
visited the posts peddling fresh vegetables, eggs, etc."° A 
few added dairy products to their regular fare. The surgeon 
at Fort Laramie wrote in 1868 that almost every officer 
and laundress in the garrison kept a milch cow.” 


Delicacies were shipped in on holidays or other special 
occasions. At an elaborate dinner held at Fort Rice on July 
4, 1865, such items as sardines, lemons, cold salmon, lobsters, 
raspberries, and strawberries were served, all of which had 
been shipped thousands of miles.*? At holiday time, the 
sutler at Fort Lyons sent to St. Louis for turkeys, celery, 
canned oysters, and similar items." 


46Roe, op. cit., p. 39; See also Custer, Boots and Saddles, p. 109. 

47Forsyth, op. cit., p. 129; Roe, op. cit., pp. 17-23, 37-39, 128, 
195; Myra E. Hull, ed., “Soldiering on the High Plains: The Diary of 
Lewis Byram Hull, 1864-1866,” Kansas Historical Quarterly, VII 
(February, 1938), 45, 50, 51; Custer, Boots and Saddles, p. 109; Diary 
of Mrs. Canfield, Entry for July 30, 1867; Katherine Gibson Fougera, 
With Custer’s Cavalry (Caldwell, 1942), pp. 91-92, 144-157; Midden, 
op. cit., p. 166; Hoekman, op. cit., pp. 54-55; Copy of Diary of Andrew 
Nahum Canfield, Ms., State Historical Society of North Dakota, 
passim. 

48Medical History of Fort Yates, Ms., NA, Part I:177. 

49Medical History of Fort Rice, Part II, p. 173. 

50Medical History of Fort Laramie, Part I; Diary of Mrs. Can- 
field, Entry for October 1, 1867; Medical History of Fort Sully, Ms., 
NA, Part II, pp. 139, 142. 

51Medical History of Fort Laramie, Part I; See also Diary of 
Mrs. Canfield, Entry for October 1, 1867. 

52The Frontier Scout, published at Fort Rice, D. T., July 6, 1865. 

58Roe, op. cit., p. 28. 
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All of the army posts were provided with a surgeon 
who was charged with safeguarding the physical well- 
being of the personnel. Attached to each garrison was a 
hospital. The surgeon had general supervision of the food 
and its preparation, sanitation, the hospital, and medical 
supplies.* From July, 1868, he kept a daily record of the 
events of the post and at the end of each month he made 
a report to the commanding officer on the sanitary con- 
ditions and made recommendations for their improvement.® 

The most common diseases were of the respiratory 
and intestinal organs, and rheumatism. A study was made 
of the most prevalent diseases in eleven garrisons on the 
Northern Plains from 1870 to 1874 inclusive. In five of 
these, catarrh and bronchitis were the most prevalent, 
while diarrhea and dysentary ranked a close second; in 
four, diarrhea and dysentary were first, and bronchitis 
and catarrh were second. In one, rheumatism was first 
while at ten posts it ranked third.** Fort McPherson, Ne- 
braska, for example, a five-company post which had an 
average mean strength of 290 officers and men, had a 
yearly average of 94.5 cases of diarrhea and dysentary, 60 
of catarrh and bronchitis, and 27 of rheumatism for the 
four-year period.®* Syphilis ranked fourth at Forts Randall, 
Buford, and Stevenson.®*® In the last-named post, this was 
attributed to the Fort Berthold Indian women. The surgeon 
at Stevenson recommended that the soldiers not be per- 
mitted to visit Berthold except on military duty and that the 
“squaws,” except relatives of the Indian scouts, not be 
permitted on the military reservation.®® At the post at 
Lower Brule Agency, South Dakota, on the other hand, 
there was little venereal disease. The medical officer in 


54Surgeon General’s Office, Circulars Nos. 4 and 8. 

55See medical histories of the various military posts, NA. 

56Surgeon General’s Office, Circular No. 8, pp. 357, 359-360, 
394, 401, 404, 421, 425, 441, 444, 449. The posts studied were Forts 
Laramie, McPherson, Abraham. Lincoln, Buford, Cheyenne River 
Agency, Forts Randall, Rice, Shaw, Stevenson, Sully, and Totten. 

57Jbid., pp. 359-360. 

587bid., pp., 401, 421, 441. 

59Medical History of Fort Stevenson, Ms., NA, pp. 1-2. 
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1876 attributed its absence to the high morality of the Brule 
Indians who lived in the vicinity of the post.” 

In spite of the alleged hazards of life in the frontier 
garrisons, the mortality was normally comparatively low. 
While surgeons’ records are scant prior to 1868, those after 
that date indicate that the medical care was fairly good, 
and it is doubted if the death rate was any higher than in 
frontier civilian communities.** The records of Fort Lara- 
mie, a post having perhaps an average of three hundred 
officers and men, for example, show seventy-five deaths 
at that post from September, 1867 to December 17, 1884. 
Of these deaths, four were from gunshot wounds, eight 
were by drowning, three from freezing, four from typhoid, 
and six from smallpox.*? The Fort Yates cemetery records 
to 1893 show a similar low mortality. 

The monotony of garrison life, particularly during 
the winter months when the men were confined to their 
quarters, was sometimes a serious problem. Men became 
very much dissatisfied with the army and their surround- 
ings. In common with his counterpart of the present cen- 
tury, the soldier of the 1870’s and 1880’s probably did plenty 
of griping about the army and the way it was run. The 
feeling of utter hopelessness is well expressed in a letter 
by a telegraph operator at Camp Brown, Wyoming, in 1878 
to a friend asking him to use his influence to get him out ot 
the Signal Corps: 


..-I want to get out of the Army honorable but 
if I can’t get out otherwise I will give the cursed outfit 
the “Grand bounce.” [Desert] I can not endure them 
much longer. None but a menial a Cur Could stand the 
usage of a soldier of the Army of today in America. 
The Majority of the Officers are “dead-beats” and the 
soldiers Escaped Convicts and the lowest of Gods Crea- 
tion. I do not want any thing to do with them at all, I 
will not scringe at the look of the bigoted fools (the 
officers) and the man that Considers himself as good as 


NA, ee History of Lower Brule Agency (Fort Hale), Ms., 
Pp 

61Surgeon General’s Office, Circular No. 4, passim; Surgeon 
General’s Office, Circular No. 8, passim. 

62Medical History of Fort Laramie, Part I. 

68Post Records, Fort Yates, NA, Records of Interments. 
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them, they make it pretty hot for him the soldier dare 
not resent any wrong done to him but must Grin and 
bear it or suffer financially and physically[sic]. . .% 


General De Trobriand, while at Fort Stevenson during the 
winter of 1867-1868, complained about the monotony of the 
long winters in Dakota: 


... Winter is a deplorable season in Dakota. Its 
excessive severity keeps us captives in our huts, and 
there the days go by in monotonous uniformity.... 

My military duties are reduced to almost nothing... 
All this does not take me more than a few hours a 
week. . .65 


In some cases, officers and men alike turned to liquor 
for temporary escape. Holidays and payday were frequently 
the occasion for over-indulgence.** Surgeon Washington 
Matthews at Fort Rice recorded for December 25, 1868: 


A Christmas celebrated chiefly by the amount of 
whiskey drank at the post, Soldiers having filed away 
whiskey orders and stored away the article itself for 
some time in the post in view of the approaching 
festival... .87 


Mrs. Fanny McGillycuddy, wife of the surgeon of Camp 
Robinson, made this cryptic entry in her diary for Decem- 
ber 28-31, 1876: “Outfit all drunk.’*®* Apparently holiday 
inebriation was taken more or less for granted at Fort 
Buford, for the post surgeon at that place entered the 
following in his Record of Events for December 25, 1874: 


All work suspended... Each company had an ex- 
cellent dinner. Not as much drunkenness as usual 
among the men. 


64Letter from M. L. Kezerter, Camp Brown, Wyoming, to Hon. 
Samuel M. Chapman, Plattsmouth, Nebraska, December 6, 1878, Ms., 
Nebraska State Historical Society, Lincoln. 

65Kane, op. cit., pp. 232-233. 

66Custer, Boots and Saddles, pp. 250-254; Midden, op. cit., pp. 
77-79; Medical History of Fort Buford, II, Entries for November 25, 
26, 1874; Part III, 29; Medical History of Fort Rice, I, 104; Medical 
History of Fort Yates, I, 14; II, 215; Medical History of Fort Ran- 
dall, II, 201, 297, 303; Diary of A. N. Canfield, Entries for May 25, 
July 4, 1868. 

67Medical History of Fort Rice, I, 104. 

68Exact copy of a Notebook Kept by Dr. V. T. McGillycuddy, 
M.D. While a member of the Yellowstone and Big Horn Expedition 
May 26-December 13, 1876 and Notes Kept by his wife, Fanny, at 
Camp Robinson, December 13, 1876-February 22, 1877 and with the 
Army on,an Expedition to the Black Hills, February 23-April 11, 
1877, Ms., Nebraska State Historical Society. 
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The following Christmas must have passed in much the 
same manner. He wrote: 
Christmas day a very quiet one. The companies had 

a very nice dinner and were presented with three 

gallons each of whiskey by the Post Trader.®® 

Excessive drinking appears to have been fairly common 
in some posts among the officers. General De Trobriand 
complained about the drunkenness and brawling among 
the officers at Forts Totten and Buford. He tried to rid 
the army of some of the worst offenders.” Failing, he 
concluded : 


..- Nowhere in the old world (except perhaps in 

England) would such vices be tolerated and perpetrated 

in the administration of the Army.7! 
At Lower Brule Agency in April, 1877, a captain was 
found with his neck caught between two pickets of a picket 
fence and his body suspended. An investigation revealed 
that the man had been drinking the previous evening. The 
post surgeon’s theory was that the captain, after consuming 
eight ounces of whiskey, suddenly became nauseated and 
leaned over the fence to relieve his stomach. Losing con- 
sciousness, his head dropped between the pickets and 
strangulation and death followed.” 

It is doubted if much of the drinking at the posts, 
however, was habitual in character. The cases of alcoholism 
listed in the sick reports do not appear particularly high.” 
At Fort McPherson, for example, the number was consider- 
ably higher than average. For the four-year period from 
1870 to 1874, there was an average of eleven cases of alco- 
holism per year." 

In the late 1870’s and the early 1880’s, the army seems 
to have made an increased effort to curtail the drinking. 
Some of the officers, such as Capt. J. S. Boland at Fort 
Rice, attributed much of the bad discipline to over- 
indulgence in liquor and recommended that all sales, in- 


69Medical History of Fort Buford, II, 246. 

70Kane, op. cit., pp. 228-229, 270, 309, 326, 349-350, 353-354. 
T1Jbid., p. 354. 

72Medical History of Lower Brule Agency, pp. 201-203. 
73Surgeon General’s Office, Circular No. 8, passim. 

74] bid., pp. 359-360. 
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cluding beer and light wines, by the post trader be stopped." 
Several of the garrisons apparently did this. The result 
was that considerable hard liquor was smuggled into the 
posts.”* At Fort Yates, the surgeon complained that the 
soldiers, as a result of the prohibition, were purchasing 
and drinking extracts of lemon, vanilla, cinnamon, pepper- 
mint, ginger, Worcestershire and red pepper sauces, bay 
rum, cologne, and quack medicines of various descriptions 
which contained large percentages of alcohol. He recom- 
mended that malt liquors and light wines be sold by the 
trader.77 The Surgeons at Forts Sully and Randall made 
similar recommendations.” 

During the late 1870’s, drinking was on the decline. 
General Forsyth claimed that the disuse of liquor was 
greatly accelerated by the steady development of rifle 
practice in the army.” In several of the posts, temperance 
societies were formed.*® The Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union was very active at Fort Sully. The surgeon 
reported in May, 1881 that seventy soldiers there had 
taken the abstinence pledge and were holding social gather- 
ings.* 

“Hog” or “whiskey ranches” occasionally sprang up 
outside the military reservations and beyond the jurisdiction 
of the post commanders. The medical histories do not indi- 
cate these were such a problem to the military as to the 
Indian agencies. One town which was a problem to both 
was Winona, North Dakota, which was located across the 
Missouri River from Fort Yates. Winona had its beginning 


75Post Records, Fort Rice, Ms., NA, Letter from Capt. J. S. 
Boland to Asst. Adj. Gen., Dept. of Dak., September 25, 1878; Forsyth, 
op. cit., p. 139. 

7Medical History of Fort Sully, II, 285-287; Medical History 
of Fort Randall, II, 297; Medical History of Fort Bennett, II, 65; 
Medical History of Fort Yates, I, 14; Forsyth, op. cit., pp. 141-143. 

77Medical History of Fort Yates, I, 14. 

78Medical History of Fort Sully, II, 285-287; Medical History 
of Fort Randall, II, 297. 

79Forsyth, op. cit., p. 185; See also Medical History of Fort 
Sully, II, 285-287; R. H. McKay, Little Pills (Pittsburg, Kansas, 
1918), pp. 124-125. 

80Medical History of Fort Buford, II, 332; Medical History of 
ro II, 285-287. 
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in 1884 and declined after Yates was abandoned in 1903. 
At its hey-day, Winona had nine saloons and a race track. 
Soldiers frequently went to this town after payday to taste 
the night life offered by its brothels and their amiable 
hostesses.*? The Indian agent at the Standing Rock Agency 
complained he could not control his wards as long as the 
“blind pigs” at Winona were allowed to run wide open.® 

Court martials seem to have been held frequently. 
Usually the causes were for drunkenness and minor forms 
of insubordination. At Fort Rice, a one-company post of 
sixty-one men, there were twenty-four cases, including 
four for desertion, tried by the General and forty-five 
cases by the Garrison Court Martial in the first nine months 
of 1878.%4 

Below are two fairly typical court martial cases: 
Private Black at Fort Rice was told by a corporal to cease 
humming tunes in the company quarters. The former told 
the corporal “to go to Hell or words to that effect.” Private 
Black was fined ten dollars of his monthly pay by the court 
martial and placed in solitary confinement on a bread and 
water diet for ten days. For absenting himself from 
morning cavalry stables without permission and calling a 
sergeant, when reprimanded, a “ son 
of a ,’ a trumpeter at Fort Rice was fined twelve 
dollars, sentenced to thirty days of hard labor, and com- 
pelled to carry a log weighing thirty pounds every alternate 
hour from reveille to sunset during the last five days of 
his confinement, and when not so occupied, to be in solitary 
confinement on a diet of bread and water.** The sentence 
imposed in this case was extremely severe. 

Desertions appear to have been very high during the 
period following the Civil V’4r. These reached their peak 








82Medical History of Fort Yates, I, 215, 220, 258, 264, 275; II, 2. 

88Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1897, 
p. 219. 

84Post Records, Fort Rice, NA, Ms., Endorsement Book, June- 
November, 1878, p. 36. 

85Post Records, Fort Rice, NA, Post Orders, November, 1876- 
October, 1877. 

86] bid. 
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in 1867.87 Frequently, many occurred following payday.* 
Perhaps the desertions were due to a combination of causes 
as suggested in the surgeon’s report from Fort Sully in 
1881: 


Paymaster Reese visited the Post on the 14” inst. 
bringing with him four months pay for the troops. So 
large a disbursement of money was a source, as usual of 
several desertions, nine in all I think. One was recaptured 
and another returned to the Post, after some two weeks 
absence, having in that time, probably, experienced a 
change in heart. A long monotonous winter and the 
scanty diet of the spring months, together with a natural 
dread of work, and an undefined desire for a change 
must be assigned as the cause for their discontent and 
hasty taking-off. The majority of the deserters were 
recent enlistments.5® 


Some, perhaps, such as the two musicians at Fort Randall in 
May, 1875, after becoming demoralized by too much liquor 
from the trader’s store, found the lure of the gold fields 
in the Black Hills too strong.” 

The army endeavored to provide for the mental im- 
provement of the individual soldier at the frontier posts 
and for his moral and religious instruction.*' Some of the 
garrisons had fairly good libraries. Fort McPherson had 


87The number of desertions from the United States Army for a 
period of nine years was as follows: 1867, 14,068; 1868, 7,893; 1869, 
3,239; 1870, 3,253; 1871, 8,321; 1872, 7,852; 1873, 7,271; 1874, 4,606; 
1875, 2,526. House Report No. 354, 44th Cong., Ist Sess., p. 228. 

88Medical History of Fort Yates, I, 215; Post Records, Fort 
Bennett, Letters Sent, May 16, 1876; Medical History of Fort Buford, 
II, 303; III, 29; Medical History of Fort Randall, II, 10, 11, 12, 163. 

89Medical History of Fort Sully, II, 288. 

90Medical History of Fort Randall, II, 217. 

®1According to General Orders No. 22, April 7, 1866, of the 
Adjutant General’s Office, when there was a sutler with troops 
stationed at the post, he (the sutler) was required, for the privilege 
enjoyed, to pay at the end of every two months or oftener, as might 
be determined by the council of administration, at a rate not exceed- 
ing 10 cents a month into the post fund for every officer and enlisted 
man serving at the garrison .This post fund was to be used for: 

a. The expenses of a bake house. 

b. The establishment of a post school for uneducated soldiers 

who might desire schooling and for the children of the soldiers. 
ce. The establishment of a library and the purchase of news- 
papers. 

d. For the purchase of garden seeds and utensils. 

e. To provide for the moral and religious instruction of the 
troops in those garrisons which are not allowed chaplains 
as far as the state of the funds might allow. (Surgeon 
General’s Office, Circular No. 8, xxxv-xxxvi.) 
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no post library. It did, however, have two company libraries, 
one containing 362 volumes and the other twenty-five vol- 
umes.*? Fort Sully boasted of a good library of about eight- 
hundred volumes.* It supplemented these by current issues 
of The London Punch, Appleton’s Weekly, The Galaxy, 
North American Review, Colbern’s United States Maga- 
zine, and Blackwood’s Magazine.* Fort Rice had a news- 
paper, the Frontier Scout, during 1865. A number of the 
posts had schools for both the enlisted men and their child- 
ren.* 

Theatricals and minstrel shows appear to have been 
one of the chief diversions.*? These were usually organized 
and given by the personnel and, according to some con- 
temporary critics, their performances were of high quality. 
Major Frank J. North wrote of attending such shows at 
Fort Kearny, one on January 14 and the other on February 
5, 1869. His comment on the first was “it was splendid.” 
During the winter of 1875-1876, there were apparently 
three groups, in addition to the regimental band, giving 
performances at Fort Buford. These called themselves “the 
Buford Minstrels,” “the New Variety troupe,” and “Ger- 
man Theatre Comique.”®® Professional traveling theatrical 
groups visited some Missouri River posts.’ 

The increasing number of women probably raised the 
moral tone of the posts in the 1870’s and 1880’s. Living 


92] bid., p. 357. 

%8Surgeon General’s Office, Circular No. 4, p. 389. 

®4Hoekman, op. cit., p. 59. 

Mattison, “Fort Rice,” p. 91. 

Hoekman, op. cit., pp. 63-65; Kenyon, op. cit., p. 88; Mattison, 
“Old Fort Stevenson,” p. 72; Medical History of Fort Buford, Entry 
for June 21, 1875; Medical History of Lower Brule Agency, pp. 242, 
248; Diary of A. N. Canfield, passim. 

®87Hull, op. cit., pp. 15-16, 26, 53; Roe, op. cit., p. 218; Medical 
History of Fort Rice, I, 47; Custer, Boots and Saddles, p. 101; Medical 
History of Fort Sully, I, 139, 162, 190; Mattison, “Old Fort Steven- 
son,” p. 72; Diary of Mrs. Canfield, Entry for December 26, 1867; 
Kenyon, op. cit., p. 88; Hoekman, op. cit., p. 57; Arnold O. Goplen, 
“Fort Abraham Lincoln, A Typical Frontier Military Post,” North 
Dakota History, XIII (October, 1946), 189; Diary of A. N. Canfield, 
passim. 

P Diary of Frank M. North, Ms., Nebraska State Historical 
ociety. 

8®Medical History of Fort Buford, II, 246, 249. 

100Medical History of Lower Brule Agency, p. 228; Medical 
History of Fort Sully, II, 162; Medical History of Fort Yates, I, 284. 
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conditions in some of the earlier ones discouraged the pres- 
ence of women and, as a result, most of the officers’ wives 
remained in the East. When Mrs. Canfield arrived at Fort 
Berthold in May, 1867, she found only two other women 
there besides herself. One of these was her cook and the 
other was the laundress. Both were wives of enlisted men. 
When the Canfields were transferred to Camp Cooke sev- 
eral months later, she had the companionship of four other 
officers’ wives.’°' Laundresses, who were frequently the 
wives of the enlisted men, formed an important part of the 
female contingent of the garrisons.’°? The surgeon at Fort 
Laramie in November, 1868 reported that sixteen were 
living there.’°* Mrs. Katherine Gibson, whose husband was 
an officer at Fort Abraham Lincoln, wrote that the officers’ 
quarters at that place had much difficulty in keeping white 
maids. Some of them had been brought from the East or 
Midwest at considerable expense to their employers. Within 
a short time all, according to their degree of beauty, mar- 
ried soldiers. The employment agencies were then instructed 
to send only the homeliest females obtainable, so a group of 
knock-kneed, cross-eyed, and crooked-teethed cooks was 
sent the garrison. The jubilation of the harassed officers’ 
wives, however, was of short duration because these new 
maids, too, were all married within two months. 
Various types of group activities were encouraged for 
the enlisted men. Dances were held by the various com- 
panies for them at which the wives, the laundresses, and the 
officers’ maids attended.’** The music was sometimes sup- 
plied by soldier orchestras.’ Band concerts were held, and 


101Diary of Mrs. Canfield, Entries for May 20, July 18, 1867. 

102House Report No. 354, 44th Cong., lst Sess., p. 143. Army 
regulations at that time authorized a laundress to every 19 men. 

103Medical History of Fort Laramie, Part I ,Entry for Nov., 1868. 

104Fougera, op. cit., p. 96. 

105Forsyth, op. cit., p. 133; Diary of McGillycuddy; Hoekman, 
op. cit., p. 57; Medical History of Fort Buford, II, 198, 197, 245, 332; 
Medical History of Fort Sully, II, 256; Fougera, op. cit., p. 96; 
Custer, Boots and Saddles, pp. 104-106; Roe, op. cit., pp. 34-37; 
Medical History of Fort Yates, II, 80; Yankton Press, February 28, 
1872. 


106Fougera, op. cit., p. 96. 
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baseball clubs were organized.’ A roller skating club was 
organized at Fort Sully.*°* Both Forts Randall and Yates 
had Odd Fellows lodges and the former garrison had a 
Good Templars organization.’°® On July 4, 1872, the two 
lodges held a joint picnic near the post. The enlisted men 
played baseball and had wheelbarrow races. The surgeon 
reported that there were no disturbances among the men.'!° 

In spite of their isolation, the officers and their wives 
had numerous social functions. These included private 
dances, theatricals, musical performances, and card par- 
ties. Mrs. Roe wrote from Fort Shaw in the autumn of 
1878: 


...now that everyone is settled, the dining and 
wining has begun. Almost every day there is a dinner or 
a card party given in their honor, and several very 
delicious luncheons have been given....The dinners 
are usually quite elegant, formal affairs, beautifully 
served with dainty china and handsome silver. The of- 
ficers appear at these in full-dress uniform.... 

Everyone is happy in the fall, after the return of 
the companies from their hard and often dangerous 
summer campaign, and settles down for the winter. It 
is then that we feel we can feast and dance, and it is 
then, too, that garrison life at a frontier post becomes 
so delightful. We are all very fond of dancing... .!!2 


In some of the larger posts, the officers had their own clubs 
which were equipped with billiard tables.'"* 

Many of the officers spent considerable time hunting 
during the winter months. A number of them kept hounds."* 
The officers at Fort Sully organized a hunting club and 
within a few years increased their pack to twenty-five 
hounds.™* Young Javan Irvine, who spent his early years 


107Hoekman, op. cit., pp. 56-57; Kenyon, op. cit., p. 88; Hull, 
op. cit., p. 37; Medical History of Fort Sully, II, 256; Yankton 
Press, June 9, 1874; i op. cit., pp. 189-190. 

108H oekman, op. cit., 57. 

109Kenyon, op. cit., p. 89: Medical History -. Fort Yates, II, 280. 

110Medical History of Fort Randall, I, 271 

111Ellen McGowan Biddle, Reminiscences of a Soldier’s Wife 
(Philadelphia, 1907), passim; Custer, Boots and Saddles, pp. 216-224; 
Fougera, op. cit., pp. 126-143; Diary of McGillycuddy; Diary of Mrs. 
Canfield; Diary ‘of Javan B. Irvine, Jr., 1873, Ms., State Historical 
Society of South Dakota, Pierre. 

112Roe, op. cit., p. 216. 

118Custer, Boote and Saddles, pp. 98, 143; Hoekman, op. cit., p. 56. 

114Roe, op. cit., passim; Fougera, op. cit., pp. 97-101. 

115Hoekman, op. cit., pp. 54-55. 
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at that post, wrote of his numerous hunting expeditions 
with his father and other officers there.'¢ 

Occasionally special celebrations were held. The day 
most frequently observed, other than Christmas, was the 
Fourth of July. While generally little more was done than 
suspending the less essential labor and the observing of the 
usual military honors of firing salutes, quite elaborate 
celebrations were occasionally held. Such a one was ob- 
served at Fort Rice in 1865, which was probably occasioned 
by the ending of the Civil War."’7 Another such celebration 
was held at Fort Yates in 1879. The day’s events consisted 
of the following: 


A rifle match between 5 enlisted men and 5 officers 
A baseball game between the officers and the enlisted 


men 

Foot race of 100 yards 

The catching of a greased pig by the men of the post 

Pony race of 420 yards 

An “American Horse Race” of 420 yards 

A wheelbarrow race by blindfolded men 

Grand display of fireworks by the post and music by the 
17th Infantry Band 

Grand ball by the officers of the post11§ 


Efforts to have a similar celebration at Fort Buford in 
1881 were unsuccessful because of lack of co-operation 
among the troops. According to the surgeon, “Calculations 
had been made for a series of atheletic [sic] sports, but the 
enlisted men not responding to the call for donations. . . it 
was a failure.” So the observance of the Fourth of July 
was limited to the “firing of minute guns” at noon and the 
exhibition of a few fireworks mostly by the sutler."* 
The crushing of the power of the Indians in the late 
1870’s and early 1880’s, together with the settlement of the 
Northern Plains, gradually lessened the need for many of 
the military establishments. Most of them were abandoned 
during the last two decades of the nineteenth century. By 
1897, just prior to the beginning of the Spanish-American 
War, there were thirteen posts in the Northern Plains 


116Diary of Javan Irvine, Jr. 

117Mattison, “Fort Rice,” pp. 94-95; See also Kane, op. cit., p. 307. 
118Medical History of Fort Yates, I, 62. 

119Medical History of Fort Buford, III, 79. 
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states as compared to thirty-eight in 1880.'*° A few of them, 
such as Forts Robinson and Omaha in Nebraska and Fort 
Warren (formerly known as Fort D. A. Russell) in Wyo- 
ming, were continued until after World War II. The recent 
use of these posts, however, has been for a far different 
purpose than that for which they were established. 

The effectiveness of the military posts was sometimes 
questioned. General De Trobriand pointed out that the 
method of fighting used by the Indians made garrisons un- 
necessary and that the infantry posts, in particular, were 
utterly useless as offensive agencies.'*! Charles Larpenteur, 
who spent many years as a fur trader on the upper Missouri, 
wrote in 1872 that he saw “no use of the military posts on 
the Missouri.’'?? The instances are extremely rare where 
the Indians made mass attacks against garrisons. In some 
instances, all that was necesary to disperse an attacking 
party was an exploding shell from a field piece.’** The 
favorite method of attack by the Indians was by stealth. 
They lay in the thick brush in the neighborhood of the forts 
to waylay some solitary soldier who might stray from the 
accustomed paths or go unarmed.’ They frequently raided 
the horse and cattle herds.’*°> The infantry was unable to 
pursue mounted Indians. Even the cavalry was not par- 
ticularly effective since by the time a detachment was 
organized for pursuit, the raiding Indians would usually 
be far out on the prairie.’** 

Although the frontier garrison may not have been 
effective as an offensive agency, it played a highly sig- 
nificant role in the development of the West. These posts 
facilitated the westward movement by giving protection 
to the emigrants and keeping the roads open. They guarded 


120Annual Report of the Secretary of War 1897, pp. 104-106; 
Annual Report 1880, pp. 12-16. 
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the railroad construction crews and hastened the completion 
of the transcontinental lines. They protected and gave sta- 
bility to the frontier settlements. In some cases, even after 
the forts had served their needs, frontier communities were 
reluctant to see them abandoned. The military post was an 
essential instrument in our westward expansion. 


MILITARY POSTS IN NORTHERN PLAINS STATES 


Year of Year of 
Establish- Abandon- 

Name ment ment 
Fort Abercrombie, North Dakota 1858 1878 
Fort Abraham Lincoln (Fort McKeen), N. D. 1872 1891 
Fort Assinniboine, Montana 1878 1911 
Cantonment Bad Lands, N. D. 1879 1883 
Fort Bennett (Cheyenne River Agency), S.D. 1870 1891 
*Fort Benton, Mont. 1869 1881 
*Fort Bridger, Wyoming 1858 1890 
*Fort Berthold, N. D. 1864 1867 
Fort Buford, N. D. 1866 1895 
Fort Casper (Old Platte Bridge), Wyo. 1865 1867 
Fort C. F. Smith, Montana 1866 1868 
Camp Cooke, Montana 1866 1870 
Fort Crook, Nebr. 1891 1948 
Fort Custer (Big Horn Post), Mont. 1877 1898 
Fort Dakota, S. D. 1865 1869 
Fort Ellis, Mont. 1867 1886 
Fort Fetterman, Wyo. 1867 1882 
Fort Francis E. Warren (Post on Crow Creek, 1867 1948 

Fort David A. Russell), Wyo. 

Grand River Agency, S. D. 1870 1875 
Fort Fred Steele, Wyo. 1868 1886 
Fort Hale (Lower Brule Indian Agency), S. D. 1870 1884 
Camp Hancock, N. D. 1872 1877 
Fort Hartsuff (North Loup), Nebr. 1874 1881 
Fort James, S. D. 1865 1866 
Fort Kearny, No. 1, Nebr. 1846 1848 
Fort Kearny, No. 2 (Fort Childs), Nebr. 1848 1871 
Fort Keogh (New Post on the Yellowstone, 1876 1908 


Cantonment on Tongue River, Tongue River 
Barracks), Mont. 


*Fort Laramie, Wyo. 1849 1890 
Fort Logan (Camp Baker), Mont. 1869 1880 
Fort Lookout, S. D. 1856 1857 
Fort McKinney (Cantonment Reno), Wyo. 1876 1894 
Fort McPherson (Cantonment McKean, Post 1863 1880 
at Cottonwood Springs, Fort Cottonwood), 
Nebr. 
Fort Maginnis, Mont. 1880 1890 
Fort Meade (Camp Ruhlen), S. D. 1878 1944 
Fort Missoula, Mont. 1877 1918 
1921 1941 
1944 1946 


Fort Mitchell, Nebr. 1864 1867 
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Fort Niobrara, Nebr. 1880 1906 
North Platte Station, (Camp Sergeant or 1867 1881 
Sergent), Nebr. 
Fort Omaha (Post at Omaha, Omaha 1863 1947 
Barracks), Nebr. 
Camp O. O. Howard, Wyo. 1885 1885 
Fort Pembina, N. D. 1870 1895 
*Fort Pierre, S. D. 1855 1857 
Fort Philip Kearny (New Fort Reno), Wyo. 1866 1868 
Platte Bridge (Fort Davis, Fort Clay), Wyo. 1855 1859 
Plum Creek, Nebr. 1864 1865 
Camp Poplar River, Mont. 1880 1893 
Pilot Butte, Wyo. 1885 1899 
Fort Randall, S. D. 1856 1892 
Fort Ransom, N. D. 1867 1872 
Camp Red Willow, Nebr. 1872 1872 
Fort Reno (Fort Connor), Wyo. 1865 1868 
Fort Rice, N. D. 1864 1878 
Fort (Camp) Robinson, Nebr. 1874 1948 
Fort Sanders (Fort John meet. Wyo. 1866 1882 
Fort Seward (Fort Cross), N. D. 1872 1877 
Fort Shaw (Camp Reynolds) 1867 1891 
Camp Sheridan, Nebr. 1874 1881 
Fort Sidney (Sidney Barracks), Nebr. 1867 1894 
Fort Sisseton (Fort Wadsworth), S. D. 1864 1888 
Camp Stambaugh, Wyo. 1870 1878 
Fort Sully No. 1, S. D. 1863 1866 
Fort Sully No. 2, S. D. 1866 1894 
Fort Thompson (Crow Creek Agency), S. D. 1870 1871 
Fort Totten, N. D. 1867 1890 
*Fort Union, N. D. 1864 1865 
Fort Washakie (Camp Augur, Camp 1869 1909 
Brown), Wyo. 
Whetstone Agency, S. D. 1870 1872 
Fort Yates (Grand Rwy Agency Standing 1874 1903 
Rock Agency), N. D. 
Fort Yellowstone (Camp Sheridan), Wyo. 1886 1918 


*Posts originally constructed as fur trading establishments. 
The dates indicate years in which they were occupied and abandoned 
as garrisons. 








OMAHA’S FLOOD, 1952 


BY B. F. SYLVESTER 


he Dutch boy who plugged the hole in the dike with 

his arm came to life in this country in 1952. With their 

hands, the people of Omaha, Nebraska, and Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, held back the greatest flood that has ever 
occurred on the Missouri River and showed what may be 
expected of civilians in crisis. 

The Missouri is the nation’s longest river, 2,464 miles 
from Three Forks, Montana to St. Louis, a turbid stream 
where water is thicker than blood. An Iowa farmer said it 
was “too thick to drink and too thin to plow.” The man who 
knows the Missouri best, Lt. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, retired 
chief of army engineers, has called it one of the wildest on 
earth. In April, 1952, two years before the target date for 
its settling down to be a good river under the Pick-Sloan 
plan, the Missouri went on the loose again, perhaps for the 
last time. 

“Big Mo” was roaring drunk on a snow-melt cocktail 
which could have been mixed by Paul Bunyan. It was made 
in Montana and the Dakotas with eighty thousand square 
miles of deep winter snow which was one-third water, a 
chinook wind, and an almost total runoff over a layer of 
ice. This was poured into the main stem by the Milk, Knife, 
Heart, Bad, and Cannonball and downed all at once. An un- 
precedented volume of water rolled over towns and farms 
for a thousand miles, into a bottleneck at Omaha and Coun- 
cil Bluffs. 








B. F. Sylvester is a well-known free-lance writer living 
in Omaha. 
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The river comes between the cities in the shape of a 
narrow question mark, tapering to a quarter mile at the 
Douglas Street bridge. Inside a ten-square-mile loop and 
against the stem on the Nebraska side were five thousand 
people, the Omaha airport, large industries, and the public 
power plant serving both cities. Under the bend on the 
Iowa side were eleven square miles, taking in two-thirds 
of Council Bluffs and thirty thousand people. 

The cities were protected by thirty-six miles of earth 
levees and a mile-long floodwall of concrete and steel, where 
Omaha industry crowds the river. These levees and flood- 
wall were designed to protect against the greatest flood 
possible after upriver dams are completed—a stage of 26.5 
feet, with a safety factor of five feet against wave action. 
The approaching crest was forecast at 26 feet, then 28.5, 
then 30, then 31.5. If not contained, the flood would bury 
large sections under fifteen feet of water. 

Brig. Gen. Don G. Shingler of the army engineers of- 
fered technical help and called in fifteen hundred special- 
ists, big and little river rats from Washington to Dallas, 
including General Pick. At Clinton, Mississippi, the engin- 
eers produced a small well-water flood in a concrete replica 
of the Missouri. At “Omaha-Council Bluffs” the tiny tor- 
rent was 3.5 inches high in a channel six to eight inches 
wide and tearing along so fast that one day’s flood was re- 
produced in five and one-half minutes. The tests showed 
the levees would have to be raised two to seven feet, in six 
days, and held. 

The odds, not counted at the time, were estimated later 
at ten to one against. Men and boys who finally numbered 
sixty thousand left their homes and went to the dikes. Civil 
Defense had a skeleton organization and a plan in both 
cities. 

In Omaha, Director Sam W. Reynolds had medical and 
communication services, auxiliary police and firemen, and 
a file of material, equipment, and contractors. C. D. became 
the co-ordinating agency in evacuating the threatened area 
and raising 13.4 miles of levees. 

Reynolds’ powers were not clearly defined but when 
in doubt he interpreted the situation and put the legal as- 
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pects on file. He authorized the public power district to 
cross private property in building a $300,000 temporary 
levee around its plant behind the floodwall. He approved 
another levee which sealed off the switch tracks of six rail- 
roads. 

Probably no other chairman of a Nebraska delegation 
to the Republican Convention ever contravened so many 
federal regulations in three days. One-half million gallons 
of alcohol might have duplicated the 1951 flood-fire at 
Kansas City. Because of U. S. Treasury rules, it could not 
be moved, so Reynolds moved it. Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission regulations, limiting drivers to a sixty-hour week, 
slowed gas and oil deliveries to the levee. He suspended the 
regulations. Finally, he authorized the Government, through 
the engineers, to lay explosives and blow up a section of 
the floodwall if the water got behind it. 

James F. Mulqueen, thirty-five, who conducts a one- 
man insurance agency, had been mayor of Council Bluffs 
one day, Kennard W. Gardiner, acting city manager one 
day, when Col. Henry J. Hoeffer and T. W. Tritt of the 
army engineers revealed the city’s danger. Under Iowa 
law, Civil Defense was restricted to disaster from enemy 
action, as in fifteen other states. It had good elements in 
communications, auxiliary police and equipment files. The 
mayor could take over and did. M. L. Remde, tire man, was 
ready with Red Cross disaster units. A list of potential 
shelters had been checked two weeks before. It required an 
hour and a half to change from defense against bombs to 
defense against flood. 

On a cold and rainy Good Friday (they called it Black 
Friday), the mayor declared a state of emergency and gov- 
ernment by proclamation. Including a county levee on the 
south, Council Bluffs had 29.69 miles to protect. To get to 
them, fifteen miles of roads had to be built over low and 
swampy ground. One hundred trucks hauled rock and grav- 
el for a week to build and keep them afloat. On Saturday 
the mayor issued the first of five evacuation orders and 
closed most business and industry to release manpower and 
trucks. Roads to the city were closed to keep out sightseers. 
Vehicles hauling dirt to the top of the levees were stuck in 
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the mud. River stage, 22.6; minimum temperature, 35; pre- 
cipitation, .27 inch. 

Half the city had moved or was on the move Easter 
Sunday. Ministers held services, after which they evacuated 
their churches or turned them into shelters. Broadway 
Methodist became a twenty-four-hour restaurant. High 
school girls helped the Easter bunny find children at the 
shelters. Case of the Reverend Aleck G. Ulmet, thirty-five, 
pastor of First Church of the Nazarene: At 6:00 A.M. his 
area was ordered evacuated. He moved part of his furniture 
to the second floor of the parsonage, put the rest in a trailer 
to be parked in Fairmount Park. He held services attended 
by sixty women and fifteen men. Afterward, they moved 
three pianos and other furniture from the Sunday school 
rooms in the basement. Pastor Ulmet took his wife and three 
small children to a farm. Returning, he went to the dikes and 
did not leave for five days. He worked a sixteen-hour shift, 
slept in his car, and ate at the Red Cross and Salvation 
Army chow wagons. 

The evacuation was in daylight, to avoid panic, from 
Saturday afternoon to Monday evening. It took in the west 
end and fringes of the business district, to within two 
blocks of the city hall. Under Red Cross, Harry C. Crowl, 
real estate man, directed 750 vehicles, volunteered by Coun- 
cil Bluffs establishments, farmers, Omaha stores which had 
suspended deliveries, and forty-eight towns. Besides trucks 
of all sizes, there were wagons and hayracks drawn by 
horses and jeeps. Six winch trucks stood by to extricate 
them from the mud. Funeral homes removed 175 bedridden 
persons by ambulance. Novices moved out pianos and re- 
frigerators. Some families took water heaters and furnaces. 
Kennard Gardiner watched the faces of the evacuees and 
found them quiet and set on the task ahead, like those he 
had seen in London air raids. Sign on a house: “For Sail.” 
Another: “I Shall Return.” 

One problem was livestock. Farmers would not take 
goats and twenty-five were on hand before a goat lover was 
found on an acreage. Chris Christensen, the famous dog- 
catcher, who had retired in a pet, cared for dogs, cats, 
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chickens, geese, and horses, besides three cows which he 
milked daily, and one sow which farrowed eight pigs. 

The hill people took in the flatlanders until the district 
looked like a series of car parks. Between them and neigh- 
boring towns, only fourteen hundred went to shelters. There 
were thirty-three in the five-room home of Richard G. Mor- 
rison. Two Negro families shared the recreation room- 
kitchen at the home of Carl M. Stephens, president of the 
gas company. One was their evacuated maid and daughter, 
the other an employee at the plant and his wife. A friend 
of this couple had the screened porch. Stephens arose at 
4:00 A.M. to cook breakfast at the plant for sixty employees 
going to the levees. A sixteen-year-old son was busboy. Mrs. 
Stephens spent her days at the city hall. 

Cadillacs were parked in the street while garages, 
basements and porches held furniture. Margaret Groneweg 
opened her garage to 327 chickens which belonged to her 
maid. Automobile dealers removed new cars to release show- 
rooms. Furniture was stored in a dozen towns and finally 
in forty-six freight cars. 

Eighty-six families refused or failed to evacuate. The 
mayor called on the Reverend Denmore J. King, rector of 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, who whittled the number to 
seventeen and tried again. A psychiatrist persuaded an ex- 
pectant young mother to go to the hospital. A widow of 
ninety-six said her late husband had warned her to make no 
move without the advice of her lawyer. A retired sea captain, 
past eighty, was entertaining a young woman from Omaha 
and said to go away. 

A sixty-year-old bachelor had an auto junk yard in the 
back and the levee in front. He realized the levee might fail 
but had taken measures. He pointed to a block and tackle 
attached to his refrigerator, by which it would be hauled 
to the second floor. He was cooking a ham which with other 
stores would last a week. What if the house were washed 
away? He had thought of that too, and showed a raft. 

Father King glanced at a towtruck in the yard. “The 
mayor and the city need you,” he said. “You and your 
truck should be in the motor pool.” The man, who thought 
he needed and was needed by nobody, was touched. “I didn’t 
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know the mayor knew about me, or that I could help,” he 
said; “the ham ought to be done by two, I’ll be up right 
after.” The mayor made a tour that evening and found only 
national guardsmen with fixed bayonets and live ammuni- 
tion to prevent looting. He wrote: “You can look down Av- 
enue A, and you can’t see a soul from 15th street to 37th. 
Not a man, dog or bird in sight.” 

Nerve center of the fight was the city hall, which the 
mayor put on a twenty-four-hour basis, along with himself. 
He counted on an informed public as the first line of de- 
fense. Business houses gave up their telephones so the city 
hall could have sixty-five more lines, and Mrs. Roy Max- 
field recruited ninety-six women to answer questions. The 
radio station cleared the air instantly for the mayor. In 
many homes the radio was kept going. 

Twyla Holmes, who had been secretary to former may- 
ors, was general assistant. She kept a log, and an eye on the 
mayor and his top aides. She put a cot in the council cham- 
ber, which became known as Hotel Council. When _ she 
thought an official had about all he could take, she would 
say, “Get your drink of water... I’m going to lock you in.” 
Two hours later she would let him out. From the log: “April 
13, 11:15 P.M. Took the funnies away from Mulqueen. 
Lights out.” Other round-the-clock workers got a few winks 
in the city jail. One was Municipal Judge Allen Ardell, radio 
car driver, who came to look no better than the bums he 
had been sending there for fourteen years. 

Among the non-essential casualities were barber and 
beauty shops, cleaning and pressing shops, and laundries 
except for hospitals and shelters. It put a group of army 
officers between the devil of regulations and the deep dark 
Missouri. Could they import a barber? The answer was no, 

Mobilization was virtually total. Twenty-eight thousand 
registered volunteers went to the levees, not counting those 
who showed up on their own. A thousand were in the police 
auxiliary, and no one knows how many more were in other 
flood activities. There was one marriage, one divorce peti- 
tion, and no other lawsuit. Doctors’ waiting rooms were 
empty, and only the very old took time to die. Two leading 
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morticians had no funerals. One obstetrician had no births, 
presumed the stork was flying patrol over the levee. 

When a dike worker was hit in the mouth with a shovel 
and lost a dental crown, the man next to him said, “I am a 
dentist. Come to my office and I’ll take care of you.” A 
foreman found that one of his laborers was a tax expert to 
whom he had paid $225 recently for a day’s service. 

Robert O. Beno, vice-president of Beno’s department 
store, and all male help but two older men, were on the 
river. L. W. Ross, president of the Council Bluffs Savings 
Bank, and nine of his fourteen officers, filled sandbags, as 
did Russell J. Mourer, Superintendent of Schools. 

Mrs. Dorothy Danielsen turned over her Tea Cup res- 
taurant to the Salvation Army and stayed to do the cook- 
ing. At 4:00 A.M. after a twenty-hour day, Mrs. Danielsen, 
herself an evacuee, would go to the home of Winn Phillips, a 
nephew. His six rooms housed eight families of relatives, 
numbering twenty-nine, and another guest. The men worked 
nights on the levee, the boys at the Red Cross. Charmaine, 
eighteen-year-old daughter of Mrs. Danielsen, cooked at a 
shelter, doing one forty-eight-hour stint without rest. Mrs. 
Danielsen says the flood was a fine experience, working 
with such wonderful people. 

Manpower was dispatched from the basement of the 
city hall. Workers went out in trucks, clean, singing and 
laughing, and came back silent and covered with mud, to 
overflow cots and fall asleep on marble steps and floors. 
Volunteers came from ninety-nine towns, often in delega- 
tions headed by the mayor. One hundred Mennonite farm- 
ers were from Kansas. 

A thousand men came from Creighton University and 
the University of Omaha. A Jesuit priest, turned down as 
too old, waited around the corner for a dike-bound truck 
and was smuggled in. Five hundred were from the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Midland, Dana, Iowa State, Grinnell and 
other colleges. Dr. O. E. Cooley, superintendent of the 
Council Bluffs district of the Methodist Church, who was 
throwing sandbags, met ministers from Atlantic, Cumber- 
land, Macedonia, Oakland, Greenfield, and Centerville, 
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which was two hundred miles away. Like the rebel with 
the tow truck, these people wanted to be needed. 

One hundred eighty radio hams flocked in from all 
over the country and reported to Leo I. Meyerson, who had 
a communications center in his home, which handled eight 
thousand messages a day to and from the levees and other 
points. One hundred fifty members of the Civil Air Patrol 
from Oakland, Iowa, who patrolled the levees by air and on 
foot, had their daily briefings there. A levee patrolman re- 
ported weak spots by walkie-talkie to a volunteer taxi cab 
in the area. An operator in the cab sent the message over 
two-way radio to another cab in front of the Meyerson 
home. The second operator cranked an army field phone 
and relayed the message over a ground line into the house, 
where it was transmitted to dike operations. 

The west end of the city was protected on the north 
by a levee anchored to a north-south bluff line two hun- 
dred feet high. It ran due west for a mile to the normal 
channel, then followed the river gently southwest toward 
Omaha. The water was highest there, five miles wide from 
bluff to bluff above the bend, fifteen miles wide upstream. 
The east end of this pocket was vulnerable for other rea- 
sons. The Chicago and North Western and Illinios Central 
tracks ran through it on a grade five feet from the top. The 
tracks had been torn out and the gaps closed with sandbags, 
but water seeped through the cinder and gravel ballast. This 
required careful watching by a group of old river men from 
Memphis and Vicksburg. 

They were not concerned about ordinary seepage which 
was only the quiet weeping of the river, relieving pressure 
and doing no harm. This was even encouraged, almost as if 
one said, “Have yourself a good cry. You’ll feel better.” 
Relief wells on the land side brought up seep which flowed 
through the sand underneath the levee. This was stepped up 
by pumps which sent some water back to the river over the 
top of the levee and some onto the land where it made pools 
and lakes up to five feet deep. 

Pent-up seep was something else, violent and danger- 
ous. Turbulent water, cutting and moving dirt, bubbled up 
in patches like a spring. The cry of “Sandboil!” brought 
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Above: Omaha. Illinois Central bridge left open. Omaha airport in 
background. 


THE FLOOD, 1952 


Below: North levee at Council Bluffs, most critical area of flood, 
was threatened by sandboils and seepage through the railroad 
fills. 
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Missouri River upstream from Douglas Street bridge at Omaha, 
April 16, two days before crest of 20.24 feet. At left, section of 
$1,000,000 concrete-steel seawall surmounted by section of flash- 
board. 


WATER EVERYWHERE 


Air view of Missouri River at top of its question-mark course 
between Omaha and Council Bluffs, April 14. Willow trees, 
upper right, outline normal channel. 








Above: Human chain placing sandbags night of April 18, at scene of 
Grace Street sewer break, Omaha. 


SANDBAGS AND MUD BOXES 


Below: Stretch of levee and mud boxes on Omaha side of the 
above Illinois Central Bridge. 
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Above: Residences in South Sioux City under water, April 14, 1952. 


NOT ONLY OMAHA 


Below: Flooding near Brownville, April 18, 1952. 
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Memphis and Vicksburg on the run. They ringed 250 of 
these spots with sandbags, like a chimney, as high as the 
level of the river and let the water rise. One area, where 
the boils were cancerous and spread, had to be ringed with 
a levee that required 115 trucks hauling dirt for sixteen 
hours. 

In two days of rain which made vehicle movement on 
top of the dikes impossible, engineer Tritt had been able to 
get less than a foot of dirt on the north levee. At two Sun- 
day morning he got a dealer out of bed and ordered lumber 
to put up eight and a half miles of flashboard. This was a 
wooden panel, two and a half to five feet high, nailed to 
stakes driven into the top of the levee and reinforced by 
sandbags. A mile-long plank road for the lumber trucks was 
made on top of a muddy section of the north levee. In 
Omaha, engineer H. H. Nicholson went to flashboards and 
mudboxes, which were, in effect, a double flashboard with 
dirt between. River stage, 24.6; minimum temperature, 34; 
precipitation, .04 inch; wind, 18.4 miles. 

At six Monday morning the nailing crews went to 
work. The story is told that on one section the workers had 
lumber and nails but no hammers. A man went to get them 
and returned in half an hour to find three blocks of flash- 
board were up. A half mile of snowfence, weighted with 
sandbags, was put down on the river side of the north levee 
to guard against wave action. River stage, 25.6; minimum 
temperature, 36; precipitation, 0; wind, 9.7 miles. 

Meanwhile one-half mile below the north levee, Tritt 
was building a second and higher one. It was a mile and 
three quarters long, over twenty-eight sets of switch tracks, 
and joined the north levee at the Illinois Central bridge. 
One hundred fifty dump-trucks and twenty-six earthmov- 
ers wheeled their loads bumper to bumper twenty-four 
hours a day over the rising embankment. Little earthworms 
took twelve tons at a bite, middle-sized ones twenty-seven 
tons, and big ones forty-five tons. They ate down a hill un- 
til a wag said, “This is now Council Bluff.” 

The levee took two and a half days to build, was fin- 
ished at nine Tuesday night, losing a race to the flashboards 
which had been completed at two that afternoon. Stock- 
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piled was enough canvas to line the riverside for one mile. 
Weighted with sandbags, this would have delayed action 
of the water against the soft earth. The massive structure, 
across the top of the flatlands, heartened the people and 
would have lasted two to four hours if the north levee had 
broken, long enough for the workers to escape. River stage, 
27; minimum temperature, 32; precipitation, 0; wind, 3.8 
miles. 

Rain or not, the sandbags never stopped. One and a 
half million were filled and tied, often by hands bearing 
lacerations from binder twine. Forty-nine Indians filled 
fifty-eight thousand in twelve hours. Forty-pound bags 
were passed up the slopes and along the top of the levees by 
human chains, one of which was eleven hundred men long, 
almost a mile. 

Disturbing signs of saturation appeared Wednesday 
when the railroad fill sections of the north levee quivered 
underfoot. Saturation is the last stage before chunks of 
earth slough off and the structure melts away. Considerable 
water was coming under the fills. Sandboils spread until 
the danger was greater under the levee than on top. It was 
decided to build a third levee in a half moon to ring the 
danger area. It would impound the seepwater, put weight 
on the soft levee and, it was hoped, the seep would neutra- 
lize sandboils. When workmen cut into the Illinois Central 
grade, fifty feet back of the primary levee, preparatory to 
crossing with the new one, a freshet came from underneath, 
and they could not proceed. The levee had to be shortened 
to enclose only the north western section. The job took 
twenty-four hours. To hold the other section a board mat- 
tress, weighted with bags of rock, was laid on the slope of 
the levee and on both sides of the railroad grade. River 
stage, 28.3; minimum temperature, 33; precipitation, .01 
inch; wind, 6.8 miles. 

Thursday was the day of the expected crest. The water 
was sixteen feet higher than the land and up to eighteen 
inches on the sandbags. Volunteers and Fifth Army sold- 
iers went along raising the levee one bag at a time, keeping 
ahead of the river. Water trickled between and under the 
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sandbags, through cracks in the flashboard and over sand- 
bag spillways on the land side. 

The dike fighters were to stay and pile on sandbags until 
the river washed them out. Fifty-two boats were ready at 
eleven stations, with eighty more standing by, to remove 
them. Planes waited to give the signal if the levees failed. 
The Council Bluffs alarm would be a siren; Omaha’s a buzz- 
ing by day, flares by night. River stage, 29.4; minimum 
temperature, 49; precipitation, .17; wind 9.4 miles. Under 
carbide flares and electric lights, the men watched the river 
rise slowly through the night. There were discussions on 
what was holding it back. With a round oath, a boilermaker 
exclaimed, “I know the Lord is on this dike!” 

The official crest at Douglas Street bridge was 30.2 
at 4:00 A.M. Friday, though it was 32.5 on the north levee. 
A woman called up at 4:20 to ask if she could move back. 
It was hard to convince her that the crest would be con- 
stant for a day, and danger would be no less for two or 
three. This was proven on the Omaha side when a storm 
sewer exploded four hundred yards behind the levee at 7:00 
P.M. Friday. It required nine hours to close the mouth, by 
dropping steel I-beams and nine hundred tons of rock from 
a barge. 

The river was down to 29.5 feet by Saturday ; 27.3 Sun- 
day; and 24.3, Monday. The Dutch boys of 1952 took their 
fingers from the dike and went home. The evacuees returned 
under precautions. Inspectors found gas in 20 per cent of 
the houses because pipes had not been capped properly after 
detaching stoves and refrigerators. 

Now there was time for the two cities to look back. 
Thirty-five thousand persons had moved out of their homes 
and back with no injury and almost no damage to posses- 
sions. No home had been entered by water or pestilence and 
only two by looters. Except for one traffic injury in Omaha, 
there had been no major accidents. It was the biggest dry 
run in the brief history of civil defense. Russell A. Hand, 
who handled manpower in Omaha, said, “We have shown 
that we don’t need to be afraid of Stalin or anyone else.” 

The earth levees were intact. The floodwall was bent 
one and one-half inches but returned to its original position. 
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Only one wall was breached. In Council Bluffs there had 
been sectional feeling between the flatlands and the hills. 
Now they knew each other. Said Leo Meyerson, “This flood 
is the finest thing that ever happened to Council Bluffs.” 
Item: whereas the Chamber of Commerce raised $22,000 
for operations in 1951, the 1952 goal of $35,000 was exceed- 
ed by $5,000. Item: a railroad man told of having come 
across two of his neighbors on the levee who had not spok- 
en for five years. One was holding a sandbag, the other fill- 
ing. Item: Chris Christensen returned to his old job as 
pound master. 

Mayor Mulqueen pondered all this in studying the de- 
liverance of his city. He noted, too, that though April is a 
time of heavy thunderstorms with thirty to forty mile 
gusts of wind, which would have augmented the snow melt 
and created waves to cut and undermine the top of the levee, 
there had been none, just light drizzle and soft airs from 
the south. Floating trees, houses, piling, tanks and tele- 
phone poles which could have produced scouring and cut- 
ting of the levees or smashed the flashboard stayed in mid- 
channel. 

On April 25, the mayor proclaimed the end of the emer- 
gency, set aside April 26 and April 27 as “days of prayerful 
thanksgiving,” and urged the people to attend their church- 
es. He said, “For man did not win this mighty battle 
against the forces of nature alone, but only with the help of 
divine guidance.” 

Eighteen months later only the flashboard, not yet re- 
moved from the floodwall, and occasional rotting sandbags 
remained as relics of the great effort. The wounds of the 
fight, deep erosion gashes on the river side of the levees 
and truck ruts on top, were healed without a scar, filled 
and covered with new grass—an operation equivalent to 
reseeding one hundred acres. A crushed rock roadway, ten 
feet wide and twenty-three miles long, was being made on 
top of the levees, in case trucks should have to roll again in 
time of peril. The Omaha levee had been raised one-half 
foot for eight miles. Sewer breaks and leaks had been re- 
paired. The badly battered relief well system was being re- 
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stored and expanded. The last of the rehabilitation would 
be finished in the spring of 1954. 

In July, 1953, Omaha Civil Defense Director Reynolds 
received a Freedoms Foundation Medallion at the hands 
of President Eisenhower for his work in the flood. The era 
of community good feeling and the co-operation between 
Qmaha and Council Bluffs continues. 

Above and below the two cities the fifty thousand who 
fled their homes in 120 towns and on two million acres of 
farmland have repaired their damage, and much of the land 
has been reclaimed. Closure of the dam at Fort Randall, 
South Dakota, was made three months after the flood, pro- 
viding substantial insurance against new dangers. This 
safety factor was increased last May with the closure of the 
larger Garrison Dam in North Dakota. They will take six 
to seven feet from an upriver crest. 

The big dams, of course, do not protect against flooding 
by local tributaries below Fort Randall. The flash flood on 
the ninety-eight mile Floyd River in Iowa in 1953 killed 
fourteen persons at Sioux City, though no life was lost in 
the record flood of the Missouri in 1952. 








HENRY H. STRAIGHT—EDUCATOR 


BY LLOYD E. McCANN 


ENRY Harrison Straight, second president of Peru 

State Normal School, was among the earliest Nebraska 

educators to exert a continuing influence upon the 
character of American public education. The inclusion of 
science as a basic school subject, especially in the elementary 
grades, and the development of modern methods of in- 
struction both result, in part, from the efforts of Henry 
Straight to improve the content and processes of formal 
education. Straight began his investigations in science 
teaching at Peru, and the prestige which he later gained 
as these activities proved to be successful helped also to 
establish an early reputation for the Nebraska institution. 

Henry Straight was named president of Peru State 
Normal School (or “principal,” as he was called) when 
the first executive of the school, Professor J. M. McKenzie, 
resigned to become state superintendent of Nebraska. 
Straight assumed the position as principal in January, 1871. 
The Nebraska Advertiser printed a report of the change 
of administrations: 


As our readers are aware, Prof. McKenzie, by 
reason of his election as State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, has resigned the position of Principal of the 
State Normal School at Peru, in this county. The 
Board of Directors have secured H. H. Straight, A. B., 
of Oberlin, Ohio, to fill the vacancy. We have not the 
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pleasure of an acquaintance with the professor, but 
feel well assured the Board has the best evidence of 
his fitness for the position.! 


When Henry H. Straight became principal of Peru 
Normal he was an unmarried educator of twenty-six. He 
was born in Charlotte Center, Chautauqua County, New 
York, July 20, 1846. He was orphaned while a young ‘boy 
but did receive instruction in the common schools. When 
he was sixteen years old he taught a three month term of 
school for which he received a salary of thirty-nine dollars. 
This experience apparently included “boarding around” on 
which Straight commented that, “The snarlings, frettings, 
scoldings, and fightings of many families stand out so 
clear that he who runs may read. (We call to mind a few 
instances of how we both ran and read.)’”? 

The following three years, 1863-1866, were spent in 
school—first at the preparatory school and then at Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio. He was interested in languages and 
assisted in teaching classes in Latin and Greek in the 
preparatory school. At the end of his second year in Oberlin 
College (1866) he withdrew to take a position as principal 
of the public schools at Galena, Ohio. In this position he 
expected to earn enough money to finance further study 
in German universities, then the leading schools in the 
fields of science and philology. 

While teaching at Galena, however, he gave a course 
of object lessons in science. The success of this course 
brought him to consider how science might assume a more 
important place in the educational program of the common 
schools. When the term was completed he returned to 
Oberlin to complete the work for the Bachelor of Arts 
degree. The degree was conferred in 1870, but he remained 
as a student of theology during the fall of 1870. He left 
Oberlin to become principal at Peru. 

Peru Normal School, when Henry Straight arrived 
to become its second executive head, was a fledgling in- 
stitution less than four years old, serving only a local area 


1Nebraska Advertiser, Brownville, Nov. 24, 1870. 
2H. H. Straight, “A ‘Complete Life’ The Foundation of a True 
Philosophy of Education,” Nebraska Teacher, March, 1873, p. 63. 
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and enjoying only a local reputation. The first public nor- 
mal school in the United States had been founded in 
Massachusetts in 1839, but less than a dozen others had 
been established before the Civil War. One of the early 
institutions was the Normal School at Oswego, New York, 
founded in 1861. The success of this institution gave con- 
siderable impetus to the normal school movement, and Peru 
Normal was one of eleven normal schools established during 
the 1860’s partly through this wave of enthusiasm. 

The local efforts which led to the establishment of 
Peru Normal were not, initially at least, in conscious imi- 
tation of Oswego. The citizens of Peru who provided the 
funds and undertook the promotion of the school first 
planned to establish a college and seminary and then to 
present it to the Methodist Episcopal Church for ad- 
ministration and operation. When the Nebraska Methodist 
Conference declined the offer in 1866, these citizens turned 
to the Nebraska Legislature, hopeful that the state uni- 
versity might be located at Peru. This also was unsuccessful, 
but a legislative compromise provided for the location of 
a normal school, and Peru Normal enrolled its first students 
in 1867. 

As head of the school, the trustees secured Professor J. 
M. McKenzie who had for several years operated a seminary 
(actually an academy) at Pawnee City. Professor McKenzie 
appears to have been a competent enough educator, but 
more than that he was a dynamic promoter. This was the 
kind of combination needed to make Peru Normal a success. 
McKenzie’s zeal for the school and his ingenuity in meeting 
difficult circumstances helped the young institution gain 
some forward momentum. 

The first students at the school were attracted quite 
as much by the opportunity to obtain the rudiments of an 
education as by the desire to teach. McKenzie writes of these 
early years: 


The most arduous part of the teacher’s work was 
the difficulty of training young people in the best 
methods of preparing their lessons. Many of the pupils 
had really no preparation for the subjects they were 
called upon to pursue. In fact, the fundamental branches 
such as reading, spelling, and arithmetic were merely 
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unknown quantities to many of them... Thus the work 
of the Normal School for the first few years of its 
existence was simply to prepare the pupils for the 
ordinary business of life.’ 


This level of preparation was characteristic of frontier 
colleges generally, and most of the early normal schools in 
other states faced similar demands. The early Massachusetts 
normals found that their first job was to teach the pros- 
pective teachers the content of the courses they were ex- 
pected to teach. 

The enrollment at Peru in the fall of 1867 was thirty- 
two normal school pupils and thirty-nine others. The total 
student enrollment had grown to approximately one hundred 
students by 1870 when Henry Straight replaced J. M. 
McKenzie as head of the institution. 

When Straight reached Peru it was evident that the 
influence of Oswego on teacher education had already been 
felt at the western school. Among the textbooks in use were 
Page’s Theory and Practice, and Norman L. Calkins’ Ob- 
ject Lessons. Miss M. S. Osborne was conducting practice 
in “object teaching” in the Model Department.‘ 

The term “object teaching” refers to the system of 
instruction popularized in this country by the Oswego 
Normal School which derived it from the methods developed 
by the Swiss educator, Johann Pestalozzi. The method 
placed much emphasis on the then current ideas of how 
children learn and especially on the use of concrete teaching 
materials in the classroom. Teachers were urged to use 
natural materials and methods rather than depend entirely 
upon textbooks. 

Henry Straight had had both training in these teaching 
methods and a basic education in science unusual for 


8J. M. McKenzie, “History of the Peru State Normal,” Nemaha 
County Republican, Auburn, Nebraska, p. 23. 

4“The spring term will open April 5th, under the direction of 
the same corps of teachers. The Normal Department is conducted by 
Prof. H. H. Straight, a graduate of Oberlin College. Particular 
attention will be given to Object Teaching, and members of the 
normal class will have practice in teaching throughout the term 
in the Model Department which is conducted by Miss M. S. Osborne, 
an experienced and competent teacher.” (Nebraska Advertiser, Brown- 
ville, March 23, 1871.) 
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teachers of that period. These he combined in his work at 
Peru. His efforts appear to have produced dynamic class- 
room experiences for students, but they were not received 
without misgivings. McKenzie writes: 


Prof. Straight was a young man of more than 
ordinary ability, a thorough student, ardent in his 
investigations in natural history. Not content with the 
statements found in books he gave himself to original 
research and not only verified the statements found 
in books, but discovered other important facts not there 
stated. His enthusiasm and new methods of presenting 
subjects put new life for a time into the school. It looked 
for a while that the students would rally to his support, 
though comparisons from the first were made. But un- 
fortunately the new principal was found to be somewhat 
eccentric. While scholarship and ability to present sub- 
jects in a clear forceful manner are exceedingly im- 
portant to a teacher, a principal has far more important 
duties to perform. Students not only need a stimulus in 
executing tasks imposed, but they especially need counsel 
in choosing and directing the work they expect to 
accomplish in life. Professor Straight was an enthusiast 
in his line of work and greatly magnified its importance 
in directing the life work of his students. ... Character 
building is after all the important qualification and the 
eccentric educator usually fails in that line more than 
any other. He failed as a principal in part because of 
unfavorable conditions and in part because of a peculiar 
personality. The board was so well pleased with his 
ability as an instructor that he was retained in the school 
for a few years.5 


It is difficult to assess this statement of McKenzie’s 
accurately from fragmentary information reviewed eighty 
years after the events. McKenzie apparently felt that the 
charge of eccentricity needed some substantiation since he 
further relates: 


While taking his meals at a certain lady’s house, 
she asked him what he preferred for his drink. He 
answered he sometimes preferred water, sometimes 
milk, sometimes tea, and sometimes coffee; so, if it were 
not too much trouble to her, he would be glad to have 
each put near his plate at each meal. She complied 
with his request.® 


It must be admitted that this anecdote sounds a little 
like the backyard gossip of a disgruntled landlady, but if 


5J. M. McKenzie, op. cit., p. 44. 
®]bid., p. 45. 
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true this or similar stories might have detracted from the 
dignity and decorum expected from a college president 
during this period. On the other hand, David Starr Jordan 
(who met Straight two years later at Penikese Island) re- 
fers to “Prof. H. H. Straight and his bride... whom all of 
us loved and respected,’ and resolutions of the Board of 
Trustees at Oswego Normal and Training School® and of 
a class of students at Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute® 
both testify to the high personal and professional opinions 
held of Professor Straight. 

An interpretation of Straight’s resignation .more in 
keeping with these favorable opinions is contained in a 
sketch regarding Straight written by an unnamed con- 
tributor: 


A growing conviction of the value of science in 
schemes of public education induced him to resign the 
position (as principal of Peru Normal) at the end of 
the year, although he had selected a corps of teachers 
for the next term, in order that he might take the more 
congenial situation of teacher of Natural Sciences and 
Psychology in the same school. Here he laid the foun- 
dation of all his future work, mapped out a scheme of 
education based upon science and the industries... and... 
stated the same beliefs and hopes that ever found 
expression in his later teaching.!° 


The Minutes of the State Normal Board for September 
9, 1871, state cryptically: 


Prof. H. H. Straight resigned his position as prin- 
cipal which was excepted (sic) and he was employed 
as teacher of Natural Science at a salary of one 
thousand pr year.!! 


Henry Straight remained as science teacher at Peru 
for two years, 1871-1873. During the winter of 1873 he 
was invited to lecture at Central Missouri Normal School 
at Warrensburg. This lecture, “What We Want and How 


7D. S. Jordan, Science Sketches, A. C. McClurg and Company, 
Chicago, 1896, p. 142. 

8Board of Trustees of Oswego Normal and Training School, 
Minutes, July 5, 1883. 

®Quoted in Oswego State Normal and Training School, Historical 
Sketches Relating to the First Quarter Century, R. J. Oliphant, 
Oswego, 1888, pp. 185-190. 

100swego State Normal and Training School, op. cit., pp. 185-190. 

11Nebraska State Normal Board, Minutes, September 9, 1871. 
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We Get It,” was heard by only a small crowd in rather 
severe weather, but a local newspaper commented that it 
was good both in subject matter and in delivery.’? In 
March, 1873, the Nebraska Teacher reprinted an article 
written by Straight for the American Journal of Educa- 
tion.’* In the discussion Straight stated the position that 
it is the duty of the school to promote the “Complete Life” 
of man. To do this, it is necessary that the educational 
system promote the physical well-being of man through the 
scientific study of man’s proper relationship to the universe. 
Upon this basis it will be possible to improve moral, social, 
and religious teaching and help to perfect the “Complete 
Life.” 

Henry Straight ended his service at Peru in the spring 
of 1873 and was appointed to a teaching position in the 
Science Department of Central Missouri Normal School at 
Warrensburg. He went directly from Peru to Warrensburg 
to join Miss Emma Dickerman, a graduate of Oswego Nor- 
mal School, who had directed the Model School at Peru 
during the school year 1871-1872. Straight and Miss Dicker- 
man were married at Warrensburg in June, 1873." 

Meanwhile plans had been matured to create what was 
to become the first summer school in the United States, 
conducted in this case for naturalists and science teachers. 
This was the Anderson School of Natural History, con- 
ducted on Penikese Island off the coast of Massachusetts 
under the direction of the distinguished naturalist, Pro- 
fessor Louis Agassiz. Fifty students (thirty-five men and 
fifteen women) were chosen from a large number of 
applicants. They included Henry Straight and his bride; a 
“Miss Johonnot”—apparently the daughter of Professor 
James Johonnot then principal of Central Missouri Normal 
School at Warrensburg; and David Starr Jordan, natural- 
ist and later president of Indiana University and of Leland 
Stanford University, as well as other well-known scientists. 


12Warrensburg Standard, Warrensburg, Missouri, Jan. 21, 1873. 

18H. H. Straight, “A ‘Complete Life’ the Foundation of a True 
Philosophy of Education,” Nebraska Teacher, March, 1873, pp. 62-66. 

14Herbert Croly, Willard Straight, Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1924, p. 4. 
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Straight was enrolled in the Penikese school as a “teacher 
in the Normal School, Warrensburg, Missouri,’** but his 
fellow students usually refer to him as the “former presi- 
dent of Peru Normal.” This title gave him some initial 
prestige among the students, and the high calibre of 
Straight’s work reflected credit upon the Nebraska insti- 
tution and helped to establish a favorable reputation for it. 

The educational program at Penikese included field 
work, laboratory work, and lectures. Agassiz himself often 
delivered two lectures in a single day. His insistence on 
meticulous detail in all scientific work and his* dictum 
“Study nature, not books” were clearly impressed upon the 
student naturalists. Fragments of his lectures still avail- 
able reveal how sincerely he practiced his own principles. 
Among them one quotation appears especially applicable to 
the later work of Henry Straight: 


You will find the same elements of instruction all 
about you wherever you may be teaching. You can take 
your classes out and give them the same lessons, and 
lead them up to the same subjects you are yourselves 
studying here. And this mode of teaching children is 
so natural, so suggestive, so true. That is the charm of 
teaching from Nature herself. No one can warp her to 
suit his views. She brings us back to absolute truth as 
often as we wander.!é 


After the close of the summer term in 1873 both Henry 
Straight and his wife returned to Warrensburg to teach 
in the normal school. During the two years following, 
Henry Straight (with the encouragement of President 
James Johonnot of the Central Missouri Normal) attempted 
to put into practice the methods of scientific study learned 
from Agassiz and to combine them with the procedures of 
classroom teaching and teacher education which he had 
himself developed at Peru. Much of his effort was directed 
toward the development of scientific study in the elementary 
grades—a study that was to develop into the later “Nature 
Study Movement.” Straight converted the basement rooms 


15Organization and Progress of the Anderson School of Natural 
History at Penikese Island, Report of the Trustees for 1873, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, 1874. 

16Flizaheth Cary Agassiz, Louis Agassiz, His Life and Corres- 
pondence, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1885, II, 775. 
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of the Warrensburg Normal! building into a series of labora- 
tories and continued experimentation on the methods of 
teaching students of science in large groups by the use of 
laboratory techniques.'? 

The methods used followed the basic formulas of “ob- 
ject teaching.” These were described in the Catalog of the 
Normal School as quoted by Popular Science Monthly: 


In each science a strictly objective presentation is 
first made by which the pupil observes the objects and 
facts upon which the science is founded and is led to 
make general classifications. Further along in the 
course, each science is treated again upon a higher 
plane, leading to more minute investigations and to 
broader generalizations; and in several instances the 
subject recurs three times before it is finally dismissed.!® 


Professor and Mrs. Straight resigned their positions 
at Central Missouri Normal School in the spring of 1875 
in sympathy with President Johonnot who had been dis- 
missed. During the following year Henry Straight was 
enrolled for graduate work at Cornell University and was 
awarded the Master of Arts degree by Oberlin College. 
Mrs. Emma Dickerman Straight joined the staff of Oswego 
Normal School. She was thus able to bring her husband’s 
scientific collection to the attention of the school authori- 
ties with the intimation that it could be purchased. The 
collection appears to have been a private one developed by 
Straight through scientific expeditions and while teaching 
at Peru and afterwards. The Committee on Library and 
Apparatus of the Oswego Normal reported: 


The Committee would respectfully recommend the 
purchase of Professor Henry H. Straight’s collection 
of bird skins, reptiles, fishes, and cabinet of minerals, 
shells, and geological specimens, at a cost of $500.00. 
The school is very much in need of specimens of this 
character for illustration, especially in the department 
of Zoology; and this will meet, to a great extent, the 


17Some writers state that these experiments were carried out 
by Straight in his work at Peru, but Warrensburg appears to be a 
more logical place. Peru Normal Hall, known affectionately for 
many years as “Old Main” was not completed until about the time 
Straight left Peru in 1873, and the space for Straight’s basement 
laboratories does not seem to have been available in the older 
buildings at Peru. 

18Popular Science Monthly, V (Sept., 1874), 636. 
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want that has so long been felt in this department of 
instruction.!9 

Henry Straight was himself employed to teach at 
Oswego in the fall of 1876.2° He remained there until 1883. 
During most of this period he taught courses in natural 
science, and in 1880 he was also named director of the 
practice school. He was relieved of the practice school 
assignment in 1882 when he was appointed chairman of the 
Department of History and Philosophy of Education. 

The years at Oswego were productive ones for Henry 
Straight. The school was constructing a new normal school 
building, and Straight planned the science laboratories 
which were acclaimed as the finest to be found in any 
normal school. In these laboratories Straight conducted his 
courses in science, sometimes enrolling as many as ninety- 
five students in one class. The scientific training which 
Straight had received placed him in a position to develop 
the Pestalozzian ideas of “object teaching” with greater 
naturalness and effectiveness than many other experi- 
menters with these methods had been able to do. Straight 
took many of his classes beyond the schoolroom examination 
of specimens as he had done at Peru and carried them into 
field work. Laurence Palmer describes these methods: 

Straight took his students at Oswego from the study 
of unrelated and possibly insignificant objects such as 
had been carried on by his predecessors. Instead his 
students studied woods, swamps, and lake shores 
through frequent and extended field trips. This method 
undoubtedly influenced the philosophy later developed 
at Cornell.?! 

At Oswego Straight also began to develop new con- 
cepts of industrial education which he derived both from 
student projects in building equipment for the science 
laboratories and from deliberate experiment. These experi- 
ments were designed to explore the possibilities of co- 
ordinating a whole educational program around a core of 
science projects. Conclusions from these experiments were 


19Board of Trustees of Oswego Normal and Training School, 
Minutes, January 22, 1876. 

20]bid., June 24, 1876. 

21E. Laurence Palmer, “The Cornell Nature Study Philosophy,” 
Cornell Rural School Leaflet, XXXVIII, No. 1 (September, 1944). 
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expressed in an address delivered at the annual meeting 
of the New York State Teachers Association in 1882 and 
in two phamphlets published subsequently.** In Straight’s 
opinion, education should (1) develop the creative abilities 
of the child, (2) acquaint him with a wise selection from 
the accumulated knowledge of the world, (3) develop his 
physical, intellectual, and artistic powers in keeping with 
an industrial age, and (4) develop a “conscience” or ethical 
concept that would insure the proper use of all other 
educational products and of the child’s powers thus de- 
veloped. 

All this could most effectively be done, in his opinion, 
if the child were to engage in integrated activities involv- 
ing all of the educational aims. What later educators spoke 
of as “correlation of subjects” (arranging daily lessons in 
reading, art, spelling, and other subjects around the same 
theme) was certainly included, and this in itself was un- 
familiar ground for the teachers of the early 1880’s. But 
Straight was apparently more concerned about planning 
a single school activity within which formal recitations in 
reading or arithmetic need not be held. Like many twen- 
tieth century educators he felt that the learning experience 
should be the project itself and formal class recitations 
should be held only as necessary while the project was 
being developed.,Straight’s own explanation states: 


I do not believe in multiplying subjects in our 
school curriculum. I believe most thoroughly in reducing 
them. Even among the old Greeks the time came when 
complaint was made that the children were pestered with 
a multitude of subjects, all thought necessary to a proper 
education and accordingly all imperfectly acquired... 
The multiplication of subjects of ~p! in the schools 
of ancient Greece was accomplished by a decline in 
mental vigor and spontaneity. The only hope for our 
future lies in a wise choice of subjects for our schools, 
in a wise conservation and expenditure of the energies 
of our children. This multiplication of subjects, it seems 
to us, has grown out of a lack of proper appreciation 
of the essentials of the great departments of knowledge 
and their proper relations...Closely connected lines 
of study have been isolated. Great departments of 


22H. H. Straight, Some Practical Aspects of Industrial Education, 
(Syracuse, New York: C. W. Bardeen, 1882); The Aim of Industrial 
Education in the Public Schools and Its Proper Relation to the Regular 
Studies, (Boston: Ginn, Heath, and Company, 1883). 
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thought have been cut up into petty fields and then 
each little quarter lot so covered by rubbish that teacher 
and pupil alike have been starved and enslaved when 
they ought to have been made vigorous and free through 
a knowledge of the truth.?% 

Straight resigned his position in the summer of 1883 
in order to accept a position as vice-principal of the Cook 
County Normal School at Chicago. This offer was made 
by Col. Francis W. Parker, then assuming the principal- 
ship at the Chicago institution, whom Straight had met 
while both he and Parker had been teaching at the Martha’s 
Vineyard Summer Institute. At Oswego Straight had ap- 
parently found it necessary to urge his colleagues toward 
more natural teaching methods in keeping with the way 
a child learns and to convince them of the importance of 
relating the school experiences of children to the con- 
temporary culture, then moving rapidly in the direction of 
industrialization and technological development. At Chicago 
(as previously at Warrensburg) he had the advantage of 
working with an administrator as enthusiastic about the 
possibilities of improved ways of teaching as he was him- 
self. Colonel Parker gave him freedom and encouragement 
to develop his maturing ideas. 

At Chicago Straight was able to design and accumulate 
additional teaching materials not previously used for in- 
structional purposes. He was also developing notes for a 
projected book on psychology which he was unable to finish. 
One writer commented on the wide scope of his activities 
at Chicago: 

He occupied himself in the planning and making 
of a desk which would render it possible for each primary 
child to have collections of minerals, plants, etc., trays 
for sand and clay modeling, as well as a place for 
tools and a properly constructed work bench. He also 

was busy in writing stories from Indian legends and folk 

lore designed to form the groundwork for historical 

investigation, and in working out details of instruction 
in natural science, geometry, etc. for lowest grades of 
schools to follow closely upon the “gifts” of the kinder- 


garten and to form the basis for material for reading 
lessons.24 


23H. H. Straight, Some Practical Aspects of Industrial Edu- 
cation, p. 5. 

24O0swego State Normal and Training School, Historical Sketches 
Relating to the First Quarter Century, p. 188. 
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Henry Straight’s health declined rapidly during 1885— 
there is some suggestion that his acceptance of the position 
in Chicago was influenced by the hope that his somewhat 
delicate health would improve. When the illness was diag- 
nosed as tuberculosis, his physician advised him to seek 
a warmer climate and he spent the winter in Florida with- 
out improvement. Mrs. Straight assumed his class work. 
When he was unable to resume his work on his return, 
Mrs. Straight was given a regular appointment for the 
year 1886-1887, and Henry Straight went first to San 
Diego and later to Pasadena, California. There he died, 
November 17, 1886. 

The success of Straight’s career does not lie either in 
his publications or even in the large number of students 
whom he influenced. Rather the significant fact is that his 
influence was greatest upon other persons who themselves 
became educational leaders. When Henry Straight died, the 
position of science in the school curriculum had been made 
more secure, and teachers like Francis W. Parker and 
Liberty H. Bailey were ready to expand his ideas into the 
Nature Study movement. 

In a period when the combination of scientist and 
teacher was unusual, Henry Straight left a continuing im- 
print upon teaching method, the content of the school 
curriculum, and the nature of teacher education. The nor- 
mal schools at Peru, Warrensburg, Oswego, and Chicago 
all felt the impact of his perceptions, and his influence 
was a constructive force in each of them. Similarly, the 
work which Straight began at Peru on the content of 
science courses and the methods of science teaching was 
matured and enriched by his efforts in each of the institu- 
tions where he later taught. Today, two generations after 
his death, his contributions are less well-known than during 
his lifetime, but his ideas are still echoed by thoughtful 
people who try to improve the processes of education. 























A Treasury of Railroad Folklore: The Stories, Tall Tales, 
Traditions, Ballads and Songs of the American Rail- 
road Man. Edited by B. A. Botkin and Alvin F. Harlow. 
(New York: Crown Publishers, Inc., 1953. xiv + 530 
pp. Illustrations and Index. $4.00.) 


This book grew out of a suggestion from Sylvester L. 
Vigilante, former chief of the American History Room of 
the New. York Public Library, “who was also responsible 
for bringing together as editorial collaborators a railroad 
historian and a folklorist,” we learn in the introduction. 
Dr. B. A. Botkin, the folklorist, has brought out three 
regional miscellanies in the past six years: A Treasury of 
New England Folklore; Southern Folklore; and Western 
Folklore. His Treasury of American Folklore was a selec- 
tion of the Book-of-the-Month Club in 1944, and it appeared 
in condensed form in 1950 as The Pocket Treasury of 
American Folklore. He received his doctorate at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, studying with Dr. Louise Pound. He 
is a former member of the English Department of the 
University of Oklahoma and of the University of Nebraska. 

His collaborator, A. F. Harlow, the historian of rail- 
roads, published Old Towpaths, the iStory of the American 
Canal Era, in 1926; and followed this with Old Post Bags, 
the Story of Mail Service; Old Waybills, the Romance of 
the Express Companies; Old Wires and New Waves, the 
Story of the Telegraph, Telephone and Wireless; and The 
Road of the Century. It is evident that these two editors, 
each with a special point of view, could choose from an 


[73] 
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overflowing storehouse of authentic material. The two 
pages of acknowledgements and the numerous footnotes 
attest to the thoroughness of their historical research and 
the co-operation of many railroad men “prideful” of their 
calling. A surprising amount of their material is western. 

The first part, “Iron Horses and Iron Men,” in fifty 
pages recounts adventures that strike a high note of 
interest, including the familiar stories of Kate Shelley, 
Casey Jones, Nellie Bly, Death Valley Scotty, the Johnston 
Flood and the New England hurricane, and others less 
well-known but equally dramatic and heroic. The second 
part, “Apprentice Years,” takes us into the operation of 
railroads in America and their development of many 
“firsts”: “The First Bell Cord”; “Birth of the Ticket 
Punch”; “The First Train Dispatching by Telegraph”; 
“The First Sander”; and on to “The Last Spike.” Most 
readers will be struck by the familiar pattern of opposition 
to “progress,” though its appearance in the field of trans- 
portation may surprise them. Stockholders in canals pro- 
tested in the newspapers in the 1830’s that three-mile-an- 
hour travel “suits a moral and religious people better.” A 
ballad, sung to the tune of “Green on the Cape,” dramatized 
the Conestoga Wagoners’ plight when the railroad “doomed 
their calling.” Here, too, we learn of the competitors of 
steam-power locomotives—the horse-power car, and the 
sailing-car propelled on rails by the wind. 

Nebraskans will read with especial interest in the 
second part “An Indian’s Account of the Plum Creek 
Wreck,” pp. 117-119. In Nebraska in 1867 some Cheyennes 
succeeded, we are told, “in what was perhaps the only 
attempt to disable a railroad ever made by Indians.” 

Another Nebraska event is recorded in “Moving a 
Court House,” pp. 126-27. In the 1880’s, after much contro- 
versy, the Burlington moved the court house on its tracks 
in six hours from Nonpareil in Box Butte County to Albion, 
nineteen miles away. 

“Banditti of the Rails” and “Cracker-Barrel Rail- 
roads” in the third part, “Vanishing Types,” sustain the 
interest. The fourth part, “Main Line and Sidetrack,”’ con- 
tinues to unroll the surprising and varied pictures of life 
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in a bygone America, reaching a climax in the tall tales 
“Told in the Roundhouse.” The introduction to the last part, 
“Blues, Ballads, and Work Songs,” points out the contri- 
butions made by railroad lore to popular and religious 
music. Many readers will find these thirty pages the most 
rewarding of the collection. Dr. Botkin knows this field 
well, for he was in charge of the Archives of American Folk 
Song of the Library of Congress at Washington in 1941 
and for some years thereafter. 

“Railroadiana,” by George Zabriskie of Washington, 
D. C., in the Appendix, pp. 467-478, is a technical discussion 
of the development of locomotives which will interest engin- 
eers no doubt. The Appendix also contains lists compiled 
by Mr. Harlow of names and nicknames of locomotives, 
trains, cars, and railway post offices. 

“Railroading is perhaps the prototype of modern indus- 
trialism,” the authors point out. But we will also agree 
with them that, “like seafaring, it preserves a tradition of 
individual courage, high emprise, and wanderlust.” 


University of Nebraska Mamie J. Meredith 


The Army Air Forces in World War II, Vol. V, The Pacific: 
Matterhorn to Nagasaki (June, 1944 to August, 1945). 
Edited by W. F. Craven and J. L. Cate. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1953. xxxvii + 878 pp. 
Illustrations, notes and index. $8.50.) 


This, the fifth and last of the volumes describing 
combat operations of the Air Force, is unquestionably 
superior to its predecessors. In comparison with its prede- 
cessor upon the Pacific area, editors and authors have both 
minimized the service partisanship that must be expected 
in an official history and have been remarkably successful 
in producing a unified history of the air war, rather than 
merely binding in one cover separate histories of the various 
air commands. They have also been far more successful 
than the authors of the volumes upon the European theatre 
in keeping details subordinate to the general outlines of 
operations. Incredible masses of detail remain, but they 
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are fitted integrally within broad surveys of purpose, con- 
duct, and results. 

The ordinary purchaser of a volume of this size, over 
nine hundred pages, will want to know what he can find 
within it. Seemingly every member of the Air Force in the 
zone of operations will be able repeatedly to say as he reads, 
“There is where I was,” “That was my command,” “mis- 
sion,” or at times even “my plane.” He certainly will be 
provided with the knowledge upon which to evaluate his 
own part in the war against Japan. Even his woes are 
given explanation. The volume, like its predecessors, is also 
destined to be an invaluable research tool for the student 
of history, whether for military or civil purposes. Some 
eighty pages of tightly-packed notes consist almost entirely 
of references to basic documents by means of which the 
student specialist can both verify conclusions of the text 
and guide himself into the bewildering mass of official and 
non-official records. Again, every serious reader of the 
roles of ground and naval forces in the war against Japan 
must compare accounts derived from those services with 
the account here given. If perforce such question the grave 
decision (p. 736) that the role of the ground soldier was 
“a supporting one, and the war had been won without his 
having to assume the lead,” he will probably be mollified 
by the equally grave decision in the same chapter (p. 748) 
“that support of the Army was the primary mission of the 
AAF.” Probably all readers will wish that the editors had 
included a clear and concise statement of their own con- 
clusions upon the interminable questions involving inter- 
service rivalries. 

Interest in the various sections of the volume will vary 
according to the reader’s own interests. Three episodes, 
however, deserve mention. An excellent description of the 
Burma-China theatre brings out well the part played by 
Stillwell’s difficult personality in an impossible situation. 
The author’s conclusion, much glossed over, appears to be 
that the China episode was a success only in providing for 
the B-29 combat experience more easily to have been gained 
elsewhere. The description of the air war for Leyte is 
likewise of exceptional value. The account given of the 
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Battle of Bull (Halsey’s) Run is remarkably free from 
partisanship. Leyte, however, is even more valuable as an 
example of the results of a less than adequate Air Force. 
The editors surely in their conclusion (p. 747) “that AAF 
forces demonstrated repeatedly their capacity to deny an 
enemy opportunity to reinforce his besieged garrisons” 
ought to have pointed out failures, particularly in this 
case in which the AAF was so little responsible. They also 
might have mentioned the problems and successes of close 
support in this and other Philippine campaigns. 

The third noteworthy account, that of the B-29’s 
against Japan, will be the most read portion of the volume 
by far. Only the general conclusions upon strategic air war 
in general are disappointing. The drama of the great fire 
raids and of Hiroshima and Nagasaki is seemingly deliber- 
ately played down, probably with the greater effect. Dra- 
matic writing is superfluous when the record is to be: 
March 9-10, 15.8 square miles of Tokyo burned out, 267,171 
buildings (25% of all) destroyed, 83,793 dead, 40,918 
wounded, 1,008,005 homeless, twenty-five days before all 
the bodies were recovered; many took refuge in canals; in 
smaller canals the water actually boiled; twenty-two num- 
bered industrial targets off the list, fourteen planes (4.2% 
of the sorties) lost. Some comparison or reference to the 
parallel case of Hamburg would have been valuable. It is 
both in the nature of the volume and a reflection of the 
time when it was written that, while great detail is devoted 
to establishing responsibility and moment for the decision 
to drop the atom bomb on Hiroshima, the earlier but parallel 
decision to adopt area bombing is tersely described as a 
result of the failure of precision attacks. 

Those who have followed this historical effort from 
its inception many, many pages ago (the two final volumes 
are still to appear) may think back to the puny and pitiful 
Air Force in the Pacific upon December 7, 1941, and com- 
pare it, with some awe, with the 1,000 combat planes over 
Japan itself (without losses) upon August 14, 1945. That 
awe will become the greater as the strategic plan, a holding 
operation until the more powerful enemy Germany was 
defeated, is recalled. The power that the United States can 
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mobilize at need is awesome, and one aspect of it has been 
fittingly recorded. The volume and the series is not without 
defects, but the Army Air Forces, and all Americans, can 
be proud of the thoroughness, honesty, and speed with which 
these volumes have been prepared. They will be studied 
intensively by very serious-minded people, and not only in 
the United States. 


University of Nebraska Glenn W. Gray 
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The Nebraska State Historical Society was founded as the 
State Historical Society and Library Association in 1867, the 
year Nebraska was admitted into the union. It was reorganized 
as the Nebraska State Historical Society in 1878. It was con- 
stituted as a state organization by act of the Nebraska Legis- 
lature in 1883, and designated custodian of all public records, 
documents, and other materials of historical value by legisla- 
tive act of 1905. 


The Society was created to collect and preserve the record 
of Nebraska and its people. It maintains archives, a library, 
and a museum for use of the public. In performing its impor- 
tant function, it solicits the aid of all public-spirited citizens. 
It is particularly anxious to secure valuable records and 
materials now in private hands where they cannot long be 
preserved. Such records and materials include: 


Biographical materials of pioneers in diaries, letters, account 
books, and autobiographical accounts. 


Manuscripts and printed articles on the history of the 
counties, towns, migration of settlers, trails, regions, streams 
or any significant unit or topic. 

Reports, yearbooks, directories and other publications of 
churches, societies, clubs, cultural, educational, industrial, 
financial and business organizations. 


Photographs of pioneers and leaders of every period, and 
reproductions of any parts of the Nebraska scene. 

Books and pamphlets pertaining to this region. 

Western newspapers, especially those of the Nineteenth 
Century. 

Museum materials, historical paintings, mementos of his- 
torical events and personages, early equipment, Indian relics 
and artifacts. 
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